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Wee JUDAISM A CHURCH? 
Rt. Rev. Mer. Pierre Batiffol 


Christianity and the Christian Church issued from the bosom of 
ist century Judaism; hence the interest which a knowledge of this 
Jewish milieu, of its beliefs and institutions, has for the student of Chris- 
tian beginnings. Of late years especially, historians of early Christian- 
ity have endeavored to concentrate upon this malveu all the light pos- 
‘sible and to amplify to the fullest extent the henceforth classical chap- 
ter of the Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte with the ulterior purpose of 
utilizing it for the study of the Gospel and of the early Church. Ex- 
aggeration was here as elsewhere a danger to be reckoned with, and it 
is the exaggeration of this tendency that has given an undue prominence 
to apocalyptic eschatology in the criticism of the Gospels, thus creating 
a current of opinion against which at present reaction is somewhat dif- 
ficult. In reality, it was between Pharisaism and Messianism that the 
Gospel found its course, for it was itself identified neither with Nomism 
nor Messianism. But was not this course already open? Was there 
not a Judaism which consisted neither in strict legalism nor in apoc- 
alyptic expectations of the Messias—a kind of liberal, spiritualized, 
universalist Judaism? Hence the question arises: What was the na- 
ture of the influence exercised by the Judaism of the Dispersion upon 
the establishment of the Christian Church. 

It is curious to note that critics who scarcely dissemble their re- 
luctance to recognize ecclesiastical elements in Apostolic history seem 
to be captivated by the idea of making out the Judaism of the Dis- 
persion to be a church. The paradox is in speaking, as does Dr. Har- 
nack, of a “Jewish Church.”” This paradox has gained ground lat- 
terly having been made one of the fundamental theses of Bousset’s 
work entitled: The Religion of Judaism during the New Testament 
Ipoch.’ 

We may ask whether it is to be taken for granted that this view is 
sufficiently proved; and the object of the present paper is to enquire 


1W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Berlin, 
1903. 
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whether the idea is borne out by any newly discovered evidence, or is. 
only the embodiment of a logomachy. 

Among the salient facts brought into full light by recent study 
and investigation is that of the geographical expansion of Judaism. 
Not only had the Jews from the time of the Hasmonean restoration 
(141—63 B. C.) Judaized Palestine by annexing to Judea Idumea, 
Perea and Galilee, but even before the Hasmoneans they had pene- 
trated into the whole Greek world. This dispersion of Judaism among 
the Greek communities, begun in the days of Alexander, reached its 
climax in the time of Julius Cesar and Augustus. The reign of Herod 
was its golden age. There were jewries in all the Roman provinces 
bordering on the Mediterranean and the Black Seas; they were found 
in Mesopotamia, in Arabia, in Babylonia, in Media, etc. A Jewish poet 
who lived about the year 140 B. C. could indeed without dome violence 
to facts pen the following emphatic verse: 


Ildoa 6é yata oé0ev r7pns kal waca OdXacoa,! 


Statistics of this Jewish expansion have more than once been pre- * 
pared by noting in texts of authors and in inscriptions all the traces 
referring to the existence of these jewries of the Dispersion, in Asia, 
Asia Minor, Africa and Europe. We need only mention the most 
complete of these statistics, that of Schuerer.* One fact is easily 
deducible from it, viz., that the expansion of Judaism did not coincide 
with the first expansion of Christianity. The great centres are of 
course the same—it could hardly be otherwise. These are Antioch, 
Damascus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Alexan- 
dria and Rome. But Christianity did not penetrate at first into certain 
other places where nevertheless Judaism had already found a home, for 
instance, Palmyra, Nisibus, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, the borders of the 
Black Sea, the Archipelagoes, Sicily, the interior of Egypt, and Roman. 
Africa. 

Another point to be observed is the numerical importance of 
the jewries of the Dispersion, particularly in Syria, in Egypt, in the 
provinces of Asia Minor and in Rome. It is calculated that at 
the time of Philo the Jews numbered 13 per cent. or about one-seventh 
of the whole population of Egypt. Philo estimated the number of 
Jews living in Egypt to be about one million. Under Tiberius 4,000: 
Jews were deported from Rome to Sardinia under pretext of forcing 


1Oracul. Sibyll. 111, 271. 
2Schuerer, Geschichte des Juedischen Volkes, t. 111, p. 2—37. 
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them into military service; a fact which would justify the estimate 
that the jewry in Rome counted at least 10,000 men, to say nothing of 
the women and children. Harnack reckons that the Jews represented 
about 7 per cent. of the total population of the Roman Empire at the 
time of Augustus.’ These figures, quite conjectural though they be, 
would throw not a little light on the rapid spread of Christianity in 
the Roman Empire if it were proved that Christianity was propagated 
exclusively or even easily in the jewries. But it is certain that from 
the year 64 the Roman legislation distinguished Christians from Jews— 
a fact which suffices to prove that the whole body of Christians were not 
Jews by race, and also that the Jews were a population which formed 
a race apart. 

A third ascertained fact is that the Jewish population resisted as- 
similation to the peoples in whose midst it was established. The race 
was bound to a faith which by its rigorous obligations tended naturally 
to isolate its adherents from their social surroundings. Thus mixed 
marriages were prohibited; Jews were forbidden to frequent theatres, 
circuses, gymnasia, baths, etc.; they were forbidden to sit at the same 
table with a Pagan. They were bound by an interdict against military 
service and public office. Real legal privileges assured to the Jews 
practical liberty in their religion, permitted them to assemble in their 
synagogues, to have their own judges, to render justice according to 
their laws, to observe the Sabbath and to practise circumcision; but 
these privileges only contributed to separate them still more from their 
social and religious surroundings. Finally, antisemitism completed 
their exclusion, for even in these times the fanatical hatred of the Jew 
was in the air, and it found vent not only in sarcasm but frequently even 
in proscriptions and massacres. The Jews, on account of their race, 
formed in the full sense of the word a state within a state. “The Jews,” 
says Strabo, “have at Alexandria an ethnarch who rules in their ethnos, 
and who presides in court, and signs orders as if he were the head of an 
independent state.” This word “ethnos” or the word “laos” was 
claimed by the Jews as the official name of their jewries in other places, 
for instance, in Smyrna and Hierapolis, as is known from the inscrip- 
tions.” 

This through and through penetration of the Jewish race by its 
religious faith is a phenomenon to which Bousset seems not to have 
attached sufficient importance, or rather he has simply failed to take 


'Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung, p. 5. 
*Schuerer, p. 11-13. 
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it into account. According to him the phenomena which indicate the 
transformation of Judaism into a church are the following, viz. the 
dissociation of religion from national life; then the fact that such dis- 
sociation does not issue in pure individualism but rather in the rise of 
community forms which are religious without being national; and 
finally the fact that these community forms or organizations extend 
beyond the boundaries of the nation. ‘‘It is only when these three 
symptoms appear that we have a right to speak of a tendency toward 
the formation of a church.’”’ 

Bousset seems to be misled by a confusion which he himself creates 
between national life and political autonomy. The latter in some de- 
gree at least, was possessed by the Jews in the time of the Hasmoneans. 
That autonomy consisted in their being governed by princes of their 
blood and of their faith. On no other terms could they conceive 
political legitimacy, but the national life was not dependent on this 
condition. For—and it is an observation of the historian Josephus 
which Bousset has recalled quite a propos’—the Jewish people had 
this peculiarity that its national constitution was neither monarchical, 
oligarchical or democratic, but theocratic. It should be added that 
the theocracy had no need to be exercised by a prince, be he of the most 
direct and authentic line of David, nor by an organized and traditional 
priesthood. The law alone was sovereign, and it alone represented 
the sovereignty of God. And since, individual defections apart, 
nothing could detach a Jew from the law of God, and since that law 
regulated to the last detail his whole life, private, social and religious, 
no dissociation of religion from national life was possible no matter 
where that life found its abode. 

And if the Jew emigrated so easily, and if, once emigrated, he 
established himself and multiplied so rapidly without ever being ab- 
sorbed by neighboring populations, the reason is, that renouncing all 
political existence he found everywhere what he sought, viz. the 
possibility of living in security his national life, that is to say, the life 
conformed to the institutions given by God to his people. 

Unlike the Greeks who had pushed go far the science of civil 
government, the Jews from the time of the Hasmoneans and the 
Herods, not having found the political elements of that science in the 
Law, were unfit for politics as well as for war, and their history proves 
it superabundantly. But they were indeed the people least of all ex- 


1Bousset, Op. cit., p. 55. 
SO DMCIUN De Oke 
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posed to individualism. Tor the more religion isolated them from 
the people among whom they lived, the more strict was the solidarity 
with which it bound them together among themselves. “Quia apud 
ipsos fides obstinata,”’ writes Tacitus, ‘‘misericordia in promptu, sed 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium.’’' Everywhere reviled and 
threatened, they congregated in quarters by themselves so that they 
might the better defend themselves and mutually aid one another. 
They had their synagogues where they met every Sabbath; they had 
their own cemeteries where they were buried side by side. 


Thus there came to be imposed upon them certain community 
institutions not provided for by the Law. Bousset is quite right in 
mentioning in this connection the synagogue service—service of prayer 
and instruction—a late institution it is true, since it goes back only to the 
2nd century of our era; an institution nevertheless which was to be 
found in every jewry whether in Palestine or in the Dispersion. In 
each jewry the synagogue was the centre of national life, because it 
was the home of piety and a depository of the knowledge of-the Law. 
Each jewry was so well represented by its synagogue that even in Jeru- 
salem the Jews of Alexandria had a “synagogue of the Alexandrians”’ 
and likewise those from Cyrene had a “‘synagogue of the Cyreneans.’” 
(Act. VI, 9) Bousset might have observed, however, that in each Jewry 
the community institutions were modeled after the institutions of the 
Greek municipal communities. The synagogue was a tpocevx%; it 
was also on certain days, a deliberative assembly. he expression 
cuvaywyh T&v "lovdalwy, Was synonymous with @vostady'Tovialwy with 
carota Tov "Tovdatwr, and with Universitas Judworum.’ 


The synagogue had at its head an apxicvrdywyos to preside at 
prayer and instruction, but it had also an Archon elected to adnunister 
the temporalities of the jewry, and with the Archon a council of an- 
cients  (vépovres,rpecBirepr), These community institutions were 
therefore the issue of the conditions of the national life of the Jews of 
the Dispersion, and they bear witness to the indissoluble association 
between what was national and what was religious. 

Bousset sets forth the principal bonds which united the Jews of 
the Dispersion to the Holy City; the annual tax of the didrachma paid 
to the treasury of the Temple, the unity of the calendar, the pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem, and the religious communications between Jerusalem 
a ae 

‘7etor., V; 0: 

*Schuerer, t. ili, p. 39—51. 
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and the Dispersion.’ But do these bonds constitute a church or do they 
merely testify to the national and religious unity of the Jewish people? 
The centralization at Jerusalem is the exterior sign of that unity, and 
that centralization is attested by those pilgrimages and contributions 
of money, yet this centralization is so far from creating that unity that 
the latter will survive the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple. 
‘The unity of the calendar has its ravson d’etre in the Law. It is not 
necessary therefore to suppose new tendencies in Judaism in order to 
explain these new bonds; here again the race and the Law are respon- 


sible for the unity. 


a Boa 


Historical experience teaches us that the notion of a church ex- 
cludes the consideration of race, and no less does it exclude the idea of 
a book. It rather connotes the idea of a spiritual society and a living 
tradition. If any tendency really new in Judaism can suggest the no- 
tion of a church it should be sought in hellenization and in proselytism. 

Bousset has, we believe, well characterized hellenization when he 
describes it as a transformation of Judaism into wisdom (p. 74). In 
fact, from the day it entered the environment of hellenic civilization, 
and notably at Alexandria, Judaism was forced to assume an apologetic 
attitude, and in order to gain a hearing it had to present itself as a 
sopia, - Jewish wisdom had in its favor that it was more ancient than 
any other. The noted synchronisms of Greek and Jewish history were 
the starting point of the first attempt to compose a universal history, 
and in the latter everything extolled the prodigious antiquity of the 
Jewish people and its role in the origin and development of civilization. 

The contradictions of Greek philosophy, the extravagances of 
Greek Paganism served to bring out into strong relief the unity, the 
vigor, the solidity of the Jewish faith, which, in its essential content, 
its monotheism and its ethic, could easily pretend to be the native and 
normal wisdom of humanity. 

A great movement of Jewish thought therefore, very different 
from Judean pharisaism—a movement at work for three centuries—was 
the real cause which brought about the hellenization, and, if we may 
use the term, the universalization of Judaism. 

The Hebrew Bible hitherto inaccessible to the Greeks was trans- 
lated (at least in part) in the 3rd century B. C. It was an innovation 
detested by the Jewish zealots—one which even the legend of the 


10p. cit., pe72. 
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pseudo-Aristeeus failed to render acceptable, but it afforded a new 
and unheard of source of information for the Greeks, and the hellen-- 
izing Jews began immediately to exploit and interpret it. In the 
2nd century Aristobulus, exegete and philosopher of Alexandria, start- 
ed the idea that the great masters of Greek thought, Heraclitus, Pytha- 
goras, etc., were simply disciples of Moses. This idea, says Bousset, 
became the fundamental dogma of Hellenistic Judaism. The better 
to establish it and for the glorification of the Jewish cause apocryphal 
and falsified texts were attributed to Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
AXschylus, Sophocles and Euripides with a view to bring these writers. 
into harmony with Moses. Allegorism which is to the Scriptures 
what euhemerism’ is to the mythological legends, completed the pro- 
cess of hellenization. Philo the contemporary of Jesus, Philo 
the encyclopedic philosopher, is the best representative, it has often 
been said, of this neo-Judaism. 


It would, however, not be in accordance with facts to make this 
hellenization responsible for another deeper tendency noticeable in the 
Judaism of the period, viz. that of minimizing ever more and more the 
importance of ritualistic worship. It is clear that this worship as cen-. 
tralized in the Temple of Jerusalem was continually losing its attrac- 
tion (and influence) and that the real aliment of Jewish piety was fur- 
nished by the services conducted in the various synagogues. However, 
this was not due to hellenization, for this piety without altars was in 
opposition to the Greek spirit. It had its origin in the preaching of 
the prophets, in the historical conditions that had followed the de- 
struction of the Temple, in the very fact of the dispersion, and finally 
in the very religious and very ancient conviction that mercy is better 
than sacrifice. Nor was the unpopularity of the Temple priesthood 
a consequence of the hellenizing movement; it was rather due to phar-- 
isaism and to the political and doctrinal ideas of the priestly caste. On 
the other hand, while the Temple with its priesthood was losing its 1m- 
portance and prestige, and even might soon have disappeared alto- 
gether without any serious detriment to the religious faith of the Jews, 
nevertheless the ceremonial obligations enjoined by the Law retained 
all their binding force, nor were they undermined by the hellenizing 
tendency though the latter sought to attach to them an allegorical 


1Huhémerism, so named after its author Evjuepos, a Greek philosopher of the 
4th cent. B. C., is the theory which explains polytheistic mythology as resulting ex- 
clusively or in the main from the deification of dead heroes, and thus regards the- 
myths as being derived more or less remotely from historic facts and personages. 
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signification.’ Thus. the character of the hellenistic movement be- 
comes manifest. It was a philosophy of religion developed within 
the religion itself. } 

It would be impossible to institute a comparison between the 
culture of the hellenistic Jews and the tradition of the rabbis. These 
latter claimed confidently to hold in their possession the key of knowl- 
edge and the chair of Moses. Their claim rested on a apdéoous or 
tradition which was assumed to have come down to them in direct 
succession from the Great Lawgiver of Israel through Joshua, the 
Elders, the Prophets, the great Synagogue and its last repre- 
sentatives among whom were Simon the Just and his disciple Antigonus 
of Soko, and later Shammai and Hillel, and soon. Rabbinism was 
indeed traditional, but it was manifestly a tradition without specula- 
tion, without criticism without progress; which is tantamount to saying 
that it was without life. Yet it retained a respectable and imposing 
authority which no one thought of setting aside how onerous soever 
it might appear to the indocile. Bousset sees clearly that all this 
is entirely foreign to hellenistic Judaism;’ and he is forced to acknowl- 
edge (with certain reservations) that though the Hellenists did possess 
a theology, theologians and a theological literature, their theology 
did not have, as in Palestine, the character of an authoritative juris- 
‘prudence formulated in the shape of official decisions. On the con- 
trary it was something private and in this respect did not differ from 
‘the popular philosophy of the Greeks. It was a spontaneous de- 
velopment, issuing from the need felt by the Jews of the Dispersion to 
define their attitude towards hellenism and meet the exigencies of their 
new surroundings. Thus it was apologetical rather than judicial, and 
its exponents had become the masters of the Dispersion without having 
been -nvested with any authority save that conferred on them by public 
confidence and the intrinsic value of their teaching. From this point 
-of view Aristobulus and Philo cannot be compared with Shammai and 
Hillel, and still less with Melito or St. Ireneus. At most, a com- 
parison might be admitted between them and St. Justin who was a 
philosopher and a layman. 

It may be said therefore that the hellenization of Judaism was an 
intellectual movement resulting from the contact with Greek civilization, 
but it did not involve any schism as regards the national life of the Jews 
-of the Dispersion. 


1Bousset, p. 110. 
*Bousset, p. 148. 
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There remains the question of “proselytism.’’ Did not this feature: 
constitute among the Jews a status outside and independent of Jewish 
national life? 


The proselytes that is, the contingent of Greeks converted to the 
Jewish faith formed during the most prosperous period of the Disper- 
sion, an important element in every jewry. The enlightened Jew had 
but to read the prophets to be convinecd that in the Law he possessed 
the light which was destined to illumine the Gentile world. Convinced — 
as he was of the superiority of his religion, to convert a Greek to Juda- 
ism was to compel as it were, a recognition of this superiority. The 
Pharisees therefore no less than the Hellenists were ardent in this. 
_ propaganda. ; 

“But if thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest 
thy boast of God, and knowest His will, and approvest the more pro- 
fitable things, being instructed by the law 

Art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of 
them that are in darkness, 

An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of infants, having the form. 
of knowledge and of truth in the law. 

Thou therefore that teachest another, teachest not thyself; thou. 
that preachest that men should not steal, stealest; 

_ Thou that sayest, men should not commit adultery, committest 
adultery; Thou that abhorrest idols, committest sacrilege; 

That thou makest thy boast of the law, by transgression of the law 
dishonorest God.” (Rom. i, 17-23). 

Though not equalling in number the votaries of Isis or of Mithra,. 
the proselytes in the various Jewish centres were very numerous. It 
must be admitted, however, that they formed a floating contingent, 
for even according to the testimony of Josephus many of them failed to: 
persevere. But be that as it may, each synagogue had its group of 
proselytes. When St. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia addresses his hearers: 
“Yemen of Israel, and you that fear God”’ he designates by the latter 
(poBotpero: Oebv) the proselytes. The author of the Acts uses with 
regard to them asynonymous term (¢Béuevor rdv Ge5v) often met with in 
epigraphy—the Latin equivalent being “ Metuens.’”’ 

Rigorously speaking these ceSduern or gofovuervn, these “fear- 
ers’? of God, were not 7pov#vrx in the strict rabbinical sense of the 
term. ‘The proselytes of the latter category were those Pagans who 


1Schuerer, t. ili, p. 124. 
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having submitted to the rite of circumcision observed strictly all the 
prescriptions of the Mosaic Law. ‘These proselytes of the “strict ob- 
servance’’ were, it is believed, very few in number, and were in fact 
incorporated into the Jewish people. Thus St. Paul says to the Gala- — 
tians (v. 3) ‘And I testify again to every man circumcising himself, 
that he is a debtor to do the whole law.” Only the cireumcised con- 
verts, and consequently observers of the Torah were the “ proselytes of 
righteousness’’—proselytes in the strict sense of the word.’ ‘To be- 
long to this class besides accepting the rite of circumcision it was neces- 
sary to offer a sacrifice in the Temple and receive a kind of baptism. 
‘The sacrifice was naturally omitted after the destruction of the Temple, 
but an interesting question arises with regard to the character of the 
baptism. Was this characteristically Christian rite already in use 
among the Jews? 

It must be acknowledged that the texts upon which we must depend 
as sources of information on this point are of questionable value and 
meagre in detail. Seeberg who in a recent work’ treats the question 
ex professo, puts forward a description of the initiation of proselytes 
taken from the treatise Jebamoth of the Talmud which at the 
earliest cannot be prior to the 3rd century A. D. He adds another 
description taken from the masseket Gervm which goes back to the latter 
half of the 2nd century. These two descriptions agree. They repre- 
‘sent the candidate as being interrogated concerning the Jewish religion 
which he is about to embrace. After having answered satisfactorily 
he undergoes the rite of circumcision followed immediately by a bap- 
tism or bath, called in Gerim “the bath of levitical purification,” or 
“the bath of purification.’’ In the treatise Jebamoth are related the de- 
cisions of two rabbis who lived toward the close of the Ist century A.D., 
viz. R. Ehezer and R. Josua. The former says: ‘A proselyte who is 
circumcised but not baptized 1s nevertheless a proselyte, for we know 
with regard to our Fathers that they were circumcised, but not that 
they were baptized.” The latter affirms that ““He who is baptized 
but not circumcised is already a proselyte for we know with regard to 
our mothers that they were baptized but lacked circumcision. The 
conclusion drawn by the “Sages’’ is that “neither a circumcised person 
~who is not baptized nor the unbaptized man who lacks circumcision 
is truly a proselyte, but only he who is both circumcised and baptized 
and these maxims of R. Ehezer and R. Josua give us to understand that 


1Schuerer, t. 111, p. 127—128. 
2A. Seeberg, Das Evangelium Christi (Leipzig, 1905) p. 98—101. 
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the baptism was not a very ancient rite since the former recalls that 
his ancestors were only circumcised. The solution given by the “Sages”’ 
is one of conciliation—a compromise in view of the existing practice 
of receiving baptism. It would seem that the controversy concern- 
ing the necessity of baptism was contemporary with the Rabbis above 
mentioned, viz. about the year 100 A. D. Arrian who wrote in the 
first half of the 2nd cent. is quoted to the effect that the true prose- 
lyte is he who has received both the rite of baptism and circumcision.’ 
This writer furnishes evidence that the rite of baptism was an estab- 
lished custom in his day a fact which of course is no warrant that the 
custom was not a matter of discussion half a century earlier. A very 
important and significant circumstance is the silence of Philo and 
Josephus concerning the matter, a silence which seems to make it 
clear that baptism did not have in their day the importance that it had 
attained in the time of Arrien. And this acquired importance was due 
probably to the concurrence of the Christian baptism and of a similar 
rite in the worship of Mithra. 

In reality a Pagan became a Jew only by circumcision But for 
any adult who had submitted to this rite even though he were of Jewish 


parentage, there remained a legal defilement resulting from the fact 


of his having been (for a time) uncircumcised. The fol'owing rab- 
binical case is quoted in this connection.” Can a Pagan who has been 
circumcised on the eve of the Paschal feast partake of the passover the 
next day? The school of Shammai replied in the affirmative “ He takes 
the ablution and eats the passover.’’ The School of Hillel answers 
negatively, for ‘““a man who comes forth from the state of uncircum- 
cision is like a man who comes forth from a tomb,” which is equivalent 
to saying that he is legally defiled for the space of seven days. (Numbers 
xix, 16). Inany case the Pagan was defiled in the eyes of the Jew and 
thus he needed to be purified by an ablution before being incorporated 
into the chosen people. ‘Judaeus cotidie lavat quia cotidie inquina- 
tur,’ says Tertullian.’ The baptism which precedes or follows cir- 
cumcision is but a form of the mania purifica of the orthodox Jews. 


*K 
* 


Even though these proselytes having become Jews, and Jews of 
the strict observance were incorporated into the Jewish people so as 


1Schuerer, t. ili, p.132 Arrian, Dissert. E'pict., ii, 9. 
*Schuerer, t. ili. 131. 
35De Baptismo, 15. 
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to be no longer distinguished from it—we would not say that Judaism 
constituted a church, because even including these proselytes of right- 
eousness we have only a people. Can we find the beginnings of a 
church in the ceSéuevor rv Ge6vy, In these proselytes in the looser sense 
who were not circumcised and who did not practice the law? 

Here hellenization aided powerfully the Jewish propagandism, 
for it presented Judaism as embodying a wisdom more ancient than any 
other, and, taking little account of ritual, exhibited the Jewish re- 
ligion in its essence—monotheism and moral righteousness. The 
religious-minded Greek found therein a justification of his dissatisfac- 
tion with polytheism and mythology. “Judi mente sola unumque 
numen colunt....Igitur nulla simulacra urbibus suis, nedum templis 
sistunt; non regibus haec adulatio, non Cesaribus honor”* Judaism 
when reduced to this essence had more to offer than had any of the 
philosophies, because it was philosophical without ceasing to be a re- 
ligion. Judaism has been likened to the Oriental religions, such as those 
of Isis, Sabazios and Mithra, of which there were so many followers. 
among the Greeks and Romans, but the comparison is hardly justified. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that Judaism was a reaction against 
these licentious mythological forms of worship so replete with pom- 
pous ceremonies which appealed to the senses. Judaism as it was 
understood by its hellenistic exponents had more affinity with stoi- 
cism than with the above named religions. But it was a stoicism im- 
bued with the idea of God and retaining certain ceremonial observances 
without which there can be no external religion. 

Josephus assures us that everywhere, in the cities of the Greeks 
as well as among the barbarians, could be found pious observers of the 
Sabbath, and he makes the same assertion with regard to the fasts and 
the rules concerning food.’ St. Augustine quotes a text from Seneca 
which expresses the leavening of Paganism by the Jewish spirit and 
customs: “Cum interlus usque eo sceleratissime gentis consuetudo 
convaluit, ut per omnes jam terras recepta sit, victi victoribus leges 
dederunt....Illi tamen causas ritus sui noverunt: major pars populi » 
facit quod cur faciat ignorat’’* It is probable that in the mind of 
Josephus as well as of Seneca there is question only of a leavening in- 
fluence more or less vaguely felt by the social communities Greek, Roman 
or barbarian on account of the contact with the Jewish communities 


1Tacitus Histor. v, 5. 
2Adv. Apnon, li, 39. 
3Renan, Origines, vol. ii, pp. 255, 256. 
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in their midst, whereas we seek on the contrary a real adhesion to 
Judaism which would be characteristic of proselytism on a large scale. 

Of this we find a case in Juvenal, viz.: that of a Roman who be- 
came an observer of the Sabbath, abstained from eating pork, etc. 
He was doubtless one of the ¢oBovuevor roy 65», hence the name “metu- 
ens” applied to him by Juvenal. But the son of this ‘“‘fearer of God”’ 
embraced Judaism in the strict sense of the word. He 
received circumcision, repudiated his allegiance to Roman law, 
and acknowledged no law but the Torah." The sonisan instance of a 
true proselyte of righteousness duly incorporated into the Jewish people 
while the father became a Jew in a much less definite sense. The same, 
distinction appears in the story’ of the conversion of the royal family 
of Adiabene, on the Tigris. 

“This house,’’ writes Renan, “ Persian in origin, but already in- 
itiated into Greek culture, became almost entirely Jewish, and even 
devoutly so... .Izates, the head of the family, embraced Judaism on 
the preaching of a Jewish merchant named Ananias....About the same 
time his mother Helena received instructions in the true religion from 
another Jew. With the zeal of a new convert, Izates wished to become 
circumcised. But he was strongly dissuaded from it by his mother 
and Ananias. The latter proved to him that the observance of the 
commandments of God was more important than circumcision and 
that a man could be a good Jew without this ceremony. This tolerant 
view was held by a small number of enlightened minds. Some time 
after a Jew of Galilee named Eleazar found the King reading the Pen- 
tateuch and showed him by the texts that he could not keep the Law 
without being circumcised. Izates was convinced and had the 
ceremony performed at once.’”* 

A similar instance is that of the centurion Cornelius at Czesarea. 
Cornelius was a centurion of the /talian cohort. He was therefore not 
a Jew. But he was pious “and fearing God”? (evoeBhs Kat poBotpevos rdv Bébv ) 
with all his house, giving much alms to the people, and al- 
ways praying to God Heis “just and fearing God (dikaws cat poBotiuevos 
dv 6e6v) and having good testimony from all the nation of the 
Jews’? On the occasion of the visit of St. Peter he called to- 
gether “all his kinsmen and his special friends.’’ When Peter returned 
to Jerusalem, he was reproached for having gone in to a stranger to the 


1Tuvenal, Sat. xiv, 96—106. 
*Josephus. Anttqg. xx, 2—5. 
3De Civitate Dei, vi, 11. 
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people (4 ré¢ud0s): “Thou didst go in to men uncircumcised, and. 
didst eat with them.’ 

We have now three very characteristic instances of proselytism 
in the broader sense in contrast to the proselytism of righteousness. 
The proselyte in the former sense is not circumcised and does not ob- 
serve the law; on the other hand, he makes profession of monotheism; 
he is pious, that is, he rejects Paganism; he practices the moral pre- 
cepts of the Law, and observes some of its prohibitions. But no mat- 
ter how great may be the good feeling he has for the Jews and they for 
him, he remains a stranger and unclean. ‘This sort of interdict is raised 
only when he accepts circumcision and the full observance of the Law. 

Can we find the necessary elements of a spirtual society, of a 
Church, in this group of adherents so loosely attached to Judaism, and, 
in the last analysis, unrecognized by it? And shall we identify this 
church, which Judaism regards as gentile and unclean, with Judaism 
itself, giving to both the name of the Jewish Church. This would be 
a striking abuse of words. — 


The truth of the matter seems clearly to be, that historic Judaism, 
that represented by the Pharisees, was based on the ideas of a people 
and a Law: A man was or was not a child of Abraham, did or did not 
observe the Law. Particularism was an essential article of the Jewish 
faith, and the idea of a Church is incompatible with it. 

Hellenized Judaism had an intention of a religious universalism, 
but it conceived it less as a reformed faith than as an apologetic for the 
traditional faith, an argument to gain the respect of the Greeks. It has 
been justly said that hellenized Judaism defended its religious beliefs 
by means of hellenism, while pharisaism defended them against hellen- 
ism. Hellenized Judaism did not broaden the concept of the people 
of God nor did it minimize the idea of the Law; its apologetic was a 
literature, and nothing more. Proselytism, in fine, was the outcome of 
this apologetic, and like it, led up to circumcision. Anyone who stop- 
ped short of this was an allophylus, a stranger and unclean, for “the 
people” and “‘the Law”’ were all in all. 

It has never been doubted, however, that this group of gentile 
adherents who were attracted towards Judaism by its theodicy and 
ethics were exceptionally well prepared to appreciate the Church. The 
puritanic exclusiveness of Judaism itself was not a Church. 


PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


1Acts, x, 24-24; xi, 3. 


THE DILEMMA OFEPICURUS 
Thomas J. Gerrard 


In the middle of the last century we were made to believe that 
Christian doctrine develops. At the beginning of the present century 
we are being made to realize that Christian apologetic develops also. 
And so it comes about that our answer to the old dilemma must be 
polished and re-set. Perhaps never since the time of Epicurus has 
the difficulty been exploited with such effect as during these last fifty 
years. John Stuart Mill stands as its sponsor before the world of thought; 
and a host of inferior writers have carried it down to the populace 
which thinks not. Thus reads one of them in a popular newspaper: 

“For the problem was: Given a good God, how can He have created 
mankind, knowing beforehand that the vast majority of those whom 
He created were to be tortured forever? Given a just God, how can 
He punish people for being sinful when they have inherited a sinful nature 
without their own choice or of necessity? Given a righteous God, how 
can He allow sin to exist for ever so that evil shall be as eternal as good, 
and Satan shall reign in Hell as long as Christ in heaven? Worst of all 
puzzles, perhaps, was that of the existence of evil and misery and the 
racking doubt whether God could be good, and yet look on the evil and 
the misery of the world unmoved and untouched. It seemed so impossible 
to believe that a Creator could be either cruel enough to be indifferent 
to the misery, or weak enough to be unable to stop it. The old dilemma 
faced me incessantly: ‘If He can prevent it and does not, He is not 
good; if He wishes to prevent it and cannot, He is not Almighty.’ I 
racked my brains for an answer. I searched writings of believers for a 
clue, but I found no way of escape.” 

The Vatican Council," speaking of the relation between Faith 
and Reason, has told us that “an empty semblance of contradiction 
arises either from the doctrines of Faith not having been understood 
and explained according to the mind of the Church, or from fanciful 
opinions being taken for the voice of reason.’ A typical example 
of this empty semblance of contradiction is the opinion according to 
which the vast majority of those whom God created were to be tortured 
for ever. This view, although maintained by men of great name, 
never was a part of Catholic truth. The collective experience of the 
Christian body has discovered that such a doctrine is at variance with 


1Session III, cap. 4. 
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its inmost needs and highest aspirations; that it is out of harmony 
with its spiritual life; that it is unresponsive, nay, repulsive to that 
prompting of the Holy Spirit saying that the goodness and kindness 
of God our Saviour has appeared. A corruption is distinguished 
from a development by its transitory character; and for this reason 
the severe view of God’s Providence is passing away, whilst the kindlier 
one’ remains. No preacher now, having respect either for his moral 
or his intellectual reputation, harps upon the great multitude of the 
lost. 

The difficulty of sin and suffering, however, though softened by 
this development of thought, is not settled. The beginning and the 
everlasting persistence of evil are facts which are thrown in our faces, 
and which have to be reckoned with. Doubtless the unbeliever has 
presented these facts in a distorted setting, and doubtless he has scat- 
tered abroad a multitude of fallacies; but none the less doubtless has 
the Christian apologist been alive to the mischief, and none the less 
doubtless has he been successful in meeting the fallacies. Take one 
as an example. Why did God make man capable of sinning? Here 
it has been demonstrated beyond all question that without the power 
to sin, man would not have possessed the gift of free-will. Archbishop 
Ullathorne is a classical exponent of this point. In his chapter, 
““Why Man Was Not Created Perfect,” he gives six forceful answers 
to the question: the necessity of there being only One Perfect Being, 
the dignity of free-will, perfection not until the final end is reached, 
the gradual manifestation of God to His creatures, the progressive 
advancement of the creature towards God, and the necessity of trial 
before approval. The reasoning is clear and conclusive as far as it 
goes. One can easily see why God did not make man so that he could 
not sin. But then there is a further question: Why did not God 
make man, not so that he cowld not sin but so that he would not sin? 
““When a man grows querulous,” says the Archbishop, “over his own 
imperfect nature. . . let him reflect how much good he might have had, 
and has it not, because when the occasion offered, he failed in courage and 
let it pass.” Yes, but why did not God give the courage? The Divine 
Will is so efficacious, that not only those things happen which God 


‘I would here draw attention to a forthcoming essay on this subject by the late 
Bishop Bellord, the manuscript of which I have been allowed to read. It advances 
considerably further than the position taken up by Father Faber, and is undoubtedly 
the ablest vindication of the generous view that has appeared since the memorable 
chapter in Creator and Creature. 
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wishes to happen, but they also happen in the very manner in which 
God wishes them to happen. For the order and perfection of the 
universe, God wishes some things to happen of necessity and others 
not of necessity; and accordingly he has preferred secondary causes, 
some of which act of necessity, others not of necessity. When an 
effect therefore desired by God is produced by a non-necessary cause, 
such as any effect produced by the free-will of man, it does not follow 
that it happens merely because man’s will is free, but rather that 
God, wishing that it should happen freely, prepared a free cause for 
it. God being able to move all things sweetly, each according to its 
own nature: a stone according to the law of gravitation, a brute 
according to the law of instinct, He also can move the human will 
to act according to its own nature, that is, without destroying its 
freedom. 

Thus it follows that God could have so arranged that man would 
never have wished to sin, and consequently never would have sinned; 
and this without interfering with lberty or impairing its dignity. 
He could have done it in three ways: first, by widening man’s vision 
of Himself, or, in other words, by making the glass of mystery less 
dark; secondly, by infusing more strength into man’s will; thirdly, 
by slacking the fires of concupiscence. In this way, the evil necessary 
for the manifestation of God’s attributes would exist in potentia, but 
would never be reduced to act. | But when we ask why God did none 
of these things, we can only answer reverently that that pertains to 
the inscrutable mysteries of the divine mind. The unbeliever, how- 
ever, is not so reverent in his way of procedure. He replies immedi- 
ately that our answer is no answer. “Here is an evident way,” he 
says, “in which God could mend matters and does not. Such a God 
cannot be good. And the God who is not good can be no God at all.” 

Hand in hand with the difficulty of the kind of creation is the 
difficulty of non-creation. If God foresaw the evil why did He not 
prevent it by abstaining from creation? Two eminent Catholic 
writers have lately offered a solution, one in popular, the other in 
more technical fashion. Father Sydney Smith, 8. J., in the Month,’ 
answers as follows: 

“Tn the first place it is manifest that no injustice and no unkindness 


is done by the Creator to His creature in imparting to him a gift whereby 
he can,af only he will, secure for himself a life of solid and enduring, nay, 
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even of eternal happiness; a gift which he can only wrest to his own ruin 
and misery by the most deliberate perversity. If, on the other hand, 
our Creator were to be under a sort of compulsion to leave such beings 
uncreated lest they should be guilty of this awful perversity, would He 
not be thus reduced, if the expression may be permitted, to the condition 
of one constrained to ‘let sleeping dogs lie’? And would that be a con- 
dition worthy of the Omnipotent and Supreme? Does it not seem much 
more congruous that He should give life to whom He will, and vindicate 
His own supremacy by offering to each of His rational creatures the in- 
evitable alternative of final salvation or final perdition, according as 
each faithfully submits itself to his law and government, or raises against 
Him the standard of revolt?” 


Father Sharpe, in the Dublin Review,’ writes thus: 


“But if it is asked why God should not have abstained from creating 
rational creatures whose defection He foresaw, so that all who had re- 
ceived the gift of existence might eventually share the divine triumph 
over evil, it may be answered that so to have abstained from creating 
those whose rebellion God foresaw, would have been equivalent to con- 
ceding the victory to evil—not actual indeed, but already visualized in 
the eternal present of God’s foreknowledge; God would have, in fact, 
already yielded up His Will to the perverted will of possible creatures, 
which is inconceivable.”’ 

Of course both the writers whom I quote, first entrench them- 
selves, as every Catholic must, behind the primary truth, that whatever 
God does is right and just; that whatever sense of justice and goodness 
is in man must come from a First Cause which is itself supreme Justice 
and Goodness; that whatever answer is given is but a reverent attempt 
to lift the veil of God’s counsels; and that the success of such attempt 
may be imperfect and unsatisfying. 

Now, whilst occupying a like position of safety, I beg most re- 
spectfully to take exception to the proffered solution. I find it any- 
thing but perfect and satisfying. That the Creator should impart a 
oift to the creature which He foresaw would be the occasion, nay, the 
cause of its eternal perdition, seems, as far as unaided human reason 
can see, most unkind if not. indeed unjust. Neither do I see how 
the Creator, by leaving such beings uncreated, would be under any 
sort of constraint, or in any condition whatsoever unworthy of the 
Omnipotent and Supreme. Nor yet do I see how such abstention 
would be equivalent to conceding the victory to evil. The main 
consideration of Father Sharpe’s article—supplemented by another 
article in a subsequent number of the same review’—is a most helpful 
audieumnous contribution to) 8 cdifficulbs subject EUs 0 a 

‘January, 1905. 
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that the problem may be approached from two sides, the subjective 
and the objective; and in both cases produce practically the same 
result. By an induction from experience he shows that the malum 
nature, the mutual opposition of creatures, in some vague way repre- 
sents the immanent relations in the divine nature; and by a deduction 
from the revealed truth of the threefold Divine Personality he shows 
the necessity of formal evil in creation. Leaving the time-worn 
metaphysical considerations, he embarks on the ethical. God created 
man to reflect His glory; and so man by looking into himself might 
see that reflection. This reflection, however, I venture to suggest, 
may be made more clear by giving up the attempt to answer the 
non-creation difficulty from reason; for, as I beg leave to think, it 
is unsatisfying, and unsatisfying because it is incomplete. 

The old illustration of the child and the razor carries, I think, a 
valid reason in support of my point. Everyone must hold a father 
to be most unkind who would give to his little son a razor to play 
with, knowing beforehand for certain that the child would cut him- 
self. Nor is the father excused because he gives the child serious 
warning of the danger. Nor yet again is the father made subject to 
the child because he exercises a fatherly care and foresight, and bestows 
his gift accordingly. Again, Christ bids us pray: Lead us not into 
temptation. One of the most ordinary graces of our lives is that 
God, foreseeing our sure fall under certain circumstances, keeps us 
out of those circumstances. He does not, however, by so doing, 
concede the victory to evil. Or again, consider that countless number 
of possible sinners whom God might have created, and did not, and 
never will create. Is God defeated by them? Is He thereby put 
under constraint or denied his prerogative of supreme omnipotence? 
It will be answered that God abstained not with the view of prevent- 
ing the evil, but from some other motive hidden in His own eternal 
counsels. Then, I say, why not so with the actual sinners? Why 
did God not abstain, not because of the evil which He foresaw, but in 
spite of it. There was at least one man who had better never been 
born. God, foreseeing his eternal loss, could have hindered it, could 
have abstained from creating the sinner, and yet in so doing not have 
been influenced by the action of the sinner. We may admit, of course, 
and maintain with all our heart and mind and soul that God had a 
wiser reason for creating—God in creating Adam knew beforehand 
he would sin, and yet pronounced the work to be very good—but at 
the same time grant that that reason has been concealed from us; 
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that as far as the rational evidence which He has vouchsafed us shows 
anything at all, it is that He might better have abstained from creation. 
To any reasonable mind it is evident that to hinder evil from having 
any existence whatsoever is a more complete victory over it than to 
allow it an eternal existence. 

If, however, we are to give up these answers as being insufficient, 
what are we to put in their place? Is there anything better at hand? 
IT admit at once that I know of no answer from purely rational sources. 
But I maintain that it is more honest and much better for the cause 
of the Church to say so than to advance such unsatisfactory reasons 
as we have been considering. Even after having travelled alone 
the lines of these so-called answers, we are brought to mystery; and 
meanwhile our answers have failed to convince. To quote one of 
the writers who uses them, ‘what makes our subject so acutely and 
pathetically interesting is that the fact of all this sin in the world is 
taken by so many to be a convincing proof that there is no God, and ~ 
therefore no divine warrant for the Christian religion, and it is just. 
to this wide spread and widely spreading conviction that the growth 
of Agnosticism is mainly due.”’ 

Since then we must always fall back on mystery, I suggest that 
the mystery must be sought in another place. Let us admit at once, 
that as far as our limited power of reasoning goes, God does appear 
at times cruel and unjust. First, let our preamble of faith be estab- 
lished, whether from St. Thomas, or from Hegel or from Newman. 
Let our criteria of revelation be insisted upon. Then arguing from the 
fact that Eternal Goodness exists and that Eternal Truth has spoken, 
let us show that what seems to be the cruelty and the injustice of 
God, must, although we do not see the explanation, be only seeming. 
Let it be boldly and unflinchingly asserted that Christ sometimes 
appears in a garb of blood-guiltiness; that He came not to send peace 
but a sword; that He came to set a man at variance against his father 
and the daughter against her mother; that the prophet foretold Him 
as such: “Clad in a vesture stained with blood, and His name was 
the Word of God.” 

And here I am not pleading merely the necessary limitation of 
human faculties as a reason for accepting what appears to be a self- 
contradiction. But I am offering an all-important reason for that 
limitation—the real answer is locked in mystery precisely in order 
to beget, to try and to strengthen faith. Therefore, I say, let be! 
Do not attempt to solve the mystery, but rather emphasize and ac- 
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centuate it. Set it before the people as one of God’s secrets which 
cannot and never was intended to be made known. Faith is a trial; 
and this seeming scandal in God’s creation is the supreme trial of 
faith. 

In seeking for a theological justification of this position, we 
cannot remind ourselves too often that there once was a man named 
Thomas Aquinas; and that he had an apostolic namesake. What 
the one taught by theological genius the other taught by sad experience. 
In both cases that teaching was the need of the predominant action 
of the will over the reason for the due perfection of an act of faith. 
The Angel of the Schools taught that we cannot believe that which 
‘is demonstrated; and that to say “I believe’? means “I cannot dem- 
_ onstrate.” The Apostle chose rather to arrive at faith by way of 
demonstration: “Except I shall see, I will not believe.” But his 
Master duly corrected him: “Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
have believed.” And so we find that minds so very different from 
each other as those of Scotus, Aquinas and Newman all agree on this 
principle. It is one of the leading characteristics of the Scotist* 
system which I need not stay to point out. St. Thomas indeed does 
maintain that, considered in themselves, the understanding is of 
more importance than the will; but that considered in relation to 
their object, and when that object is faith, then the will is of supreme 
importance.’ 

‘“When the good thing perceived is more noble than the soul itself, then 
by comparison with such a thing, the will is higher than the understand- 
ing. But when the good thing perceived is below the soul, then in com- 
parison with such thing, the understanding is higher than the will. Hence 
the love of God is better than the knowledge of God; on the contrary, 
however, the knowledge of corporeal things is better than the love of 
them.” Again, he says? ‘‘The understanding of one who believes is 
determined not by the reasoning faculty, but by the will; and, therefore, 
assent stands here for an act of the understanding so far as it is determined 
by the will.”” And once more:+ “Faith implies an assent of the under- 
standing to that which is believed. For the understanding assents to a 
thing in two ways: one way because it is moved to this by the object 
itself, which is known by means of itself or by means of something else; 
the other way, not because it is sufficiently moved thereto by its proper 
object, but by reason of a certain choice freely declining to one side rather 


than to the other. And if perchance this is with doubt and fear lest the 
opposite may be true, then it is but an opinion; but if it is with certainty 


1Vide Sent. IV, dist. 49, qu. 4. 
2Summa, v: 1, qu. 82, a. 3. 

8Summa, 2a 2, qu. II, a. 1, ad 3m. 
“Summa, 2a 2, qu. I, a. 4, C. 
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and without such fear, then it is faith. Those things are said to be seer 
which of themselves move our understanding or sense to a knowledge: 
of themselves. Whence it is manifest that neither faith nor opinion can 
concern the things seen either according to sense or according to under- 
standing.”’ 

Then as for Newman there is his remarkable passage :’ 


“Tf I am asked to use Paley’s argument for my own conversion, I 
say plainly, I do not want to be converted by a smart syllogism; if I am 
asked to convert others by it, I say plainly I do not care to overcome: 
their reason without touching their hearts.” 

Indeed a very strong re-action seems to have set in against that 
purely intellectualist analysis of faith which demanded syllogism for 
each step and looked upon the direct influence of the will as- wholly 
illegitimate. And this re-action is due in no slight measure to the felt 
inadequacy of the intellectualist theory, a feeling voiced so eloquently 
by the Grammar of Assent. 

As an evidence of this reaction I would quote the following, being 
the substance of the doctrine now being taught to students of phil- 
osophy in one of the most important of our seminaries: 

“Certain and evident are but different degrees of the same assent. 
in which there is no fear of the opposite, certainty being the state of mind 
by which the intellect clings with firm assent to some known truth. When 
a thing is ‘evident,’ the intellect is absolutely forced on account of the 
perceived impossibility of the opposite. Hence it is impossible that the 
will should move the understanding or the assent to anything else. When 
a thing is ‘certain’ the understanding is not absolutely forced on account 
of the perceived impossibility of the opposite, but the understanding is: 
moved to assent rather on account of the perceived weakness of reasons. 
which are adduced in support of the opposite. Nevertheless the under- 
standing is impelled to an immovable assent in so far as the will com- 
mands the understanding to despise the paltry reasons for the contrary— 
unclines the intellect to assent in so far as it sees that the reasons for the: 
opposite ought to be despised.”’ 

If this much can be said of certitude in general, how much more 
of the certitude of faith? The prominence given to intellectualism 
in the past has arisen from the circumstances of our age and country. 
The rationabile cbsequium theme has been so overdone as to create 
an impression that our belief rests directly and not merely condition- 
ally on arguments; whilst the truth that the assent of faith is an 
act of the mind produced—not passively by force of evidence, 
but actively by force of willpower, has become dull and 
dormant. Hence the necessity of a return to the pre-rationalistic 


1Grammar of Assent, p. 425. 
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age of theology. Man is a rational animal certainly; and 
much more. Suppose his reason acts perfectly and his will is 
weak, is he not less a man than if his will were stronger and his reason 
less infallible? Is it not in his will that freedom reigns? Is it not 
by that will-action striving against the forces of nature that man de- 
velops his manhood? Is it not by will-energy that man decides his 
eternal life? Is it not mainly by the act of the will that he unites 
himself to God? As St. Bonaventure says: “qualitas in qua princi- 
paliter assimilatur anima Deo, est in voluntate sive affectione.”’ Now 
if there is any question in all theology and philosophy in which this 
doctrine of the pre-eminence of the will needs asserting and repeating 
again and again, it is the fundamental question of the Dilemma of 
Epicurus. Let this need of direct will-action be clearly shown— 
then the dilemma becomes not an obstacle but a help to faith. Both 
the thinkers and the non-thinkers of mankind have busied themselves 
about it during at least the last twenty-two centuries, and from the 
rational side have scarcely touched it. Human nature cries out that 
there must be loving wisdom underneath, somewhere. Since neither 
horn of the dilemma affords rest, the soul must go seeking its satis- 
faction elsewhere: “Datur tertium’’ is its conviction. The “ter- 
tium”’ cannot be found in agnosticism, for conscience at least forbids 
that. The only escape is by the spontaneous free assent of the will 
clinging to the goodness of God in spite of the seeming contradiction. 
Thus by emphasizing the dilemma there has been excited the “wish 
to believe.”’ Our text books state in a general way that there must 
be prevenient grace before faith can be received. May it not be that 
this dilemma is part of that prevenient grace? Without faith it is 
impossible to please God. Why then try to take away the greatest 
trial of faith, the fuel which purifies it and makes it burn more keenly? 

A characteristic test of any theory offered to the public in these 
days, especially in England and America, is its adaptability to life 
and action. Will it work? Is it true to experience? Does it meet 
the needs of man’s whole being, mental, moral and aesthetic? A 
tree is known by its fruits, and grapes cannot be gathered from thorns, 
nor yet figs from thistles. Tested by this criterion the intellectualist 
answer to the old dilemma makes but poor show of success. Imagine 
a devout religious consoling the sufferers of Mont Pelée with the 
thought that the laws which govern earthquakes work for the good 
of countries at the other side of the earth; or a London priest com- 
forting a dying consumptive with the argument that if the race were 
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not thinned down there would be no room for life at all; or a Sister 
of Mercy helping a cancer patient with the suggestion that his malig- 
nant growth was no more part of God’s design than are the ash-heaps 
around a factory furnace! Indeed it is very curious how the ration- 
alising theologian, although he strains and strives after these forced 
reasons in his treatises, yet invariably falls back on the faith position 
whenever he comes face to face with the difficulty in real life. But 
only with half-success; for in his speculating moments he has thought. 
that the rationalist position is that which one ought to adopt whether 
it satisfies the whole man or not. And the consequence is that when 
he comes to a poor sufferer, either of mind of or body, he has no other 
relief to offer than a sigh and an ejaculation: ‘‘Ah! well, I suppose 
it is all for the best.’’ He has been striving after two incompatible 
possessions. He wants to have all the merit of faith and all the satis- 
faction of sight with regard to the same object. Faith however, 
will brook no such encroachment on her royal domain. If she will 
be possessed she must be’purchased and the full price must be paid. 
He who will follow Christ must take up his cross and forsake all. 
Progress in the spiritual life spells sacrifice, and to this end there must 
be detachment of mind even as detachment of heart and affection. 

If we look at God’s economy in the world we find that He is ever 
calling for this will-action over and above the understanding. And 
if we look at the great experts who have best adapted themselves to: 
that economy, the saints, we find that their strength has been proved 
and established precisely by answering to this call. God has said 
expressly: ‘My ways are not your ways, and your thoughts are not 
my thoughts;’’ and the saint has replied: “Thou hast made all things. 
in wisdom; the earth is filled with thy riches.” The infinitesimal 
fraction of view which God has given us of His universe is made bear- 
able only by the exercise of will clinging to His word that He shall be 
justified in all His sayings. The children of Israel were placed in the 
wilderness in the midst of famine and starvation, whilst in Egypt 
they might have sat over the flesh-pots and eaten bread to the full. 
They were to gather bread fallen from heaven, but only sufficient 
for each day, in order, said God, ‘‘that I may prove them whether 
they will walk in my law or no.” They preferred, however, to walk 
by sight. The result was that they lost the merit of faith; for the 
bread which they saved began to be putrified and full of worms. The 
patriarch Job, on the contrary, rescued himself by his will-energy. 
His outlook on life could scarcely have been made more appalling. 
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“(Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it 
was said: A man-child is conceived. Why came I out of the womb 
to see labor and sorrow, and that my days should be spent. in con- 
fusion?” Yet, although God had not abstained from creating, and 
although He had not hesitated to strike the innocent after creation, 
still the just man clung to Him with will and affection: ‘Although 
He should kill me, I will hope in Him.” 


In the Sermon on the Mount, this seeming paradox of God’s 
unfairness was made the reason for the final touch of beauty, by 
which Christ made perfect His ethical system. Love of enemies had 
been dreamt of by no other morality. In this at least Christ placed 
His morality alone and above all others. “Love your enemies: do 
good them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you: that you may be the children of your Father who 
is in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise upon the good and bad, and 
raineth upon the just and the unjust.”’ 


St. John of the Cross claims the dark night of God’s seeming 
absence as a necessary experience of all those who will pass into the 
full light of Love. So great are the trials, he says, and so profound 
the darkness that no human knowledge can comprehend them nor 
tongue describe them. And faith, clinging faith, faith straining in 
spite of all obstacles, this is the faint flicker which is to lead us through 
the dark. | 

That light guided me 

More surely than the noon-day sun 

To the place where he was waiting for me 
Whom I knew well, 

And where none but he appeared. 

O, guiding night: 

O, night more lovely than the dawn; 


O, night that has united the lover with his beloved 
And changed her into her dove. 


The Blessed Lidwine, who thirsted and prayed so much for every 
kind of suffering, shrank from this desolation. Yet she must needs 
bear it for four long years. ‘She only treads the way I have trod,” 
was the message from her Love; have I not suffered thus? Have 
I not been left in uttermost abandonment?” “Strike me then, O 
my Saviour,” she added, “wound me as you please.’’ And her pen- 
ance became a ravishing act of love; her tortures her consolations; 
her tears her recreation; her desolation her joy. Of St. Theresa we 
are told that all the doors by which consolation might enter her soul 
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were closed, whilst one was opened to admit troubles. These were 
mental anxieties about the past and uncertainties as to the future. 

Worst of all was the thought, the only one which could really disturb 

her, that she had committed sin. “O my God,” she cried, “what 

a miserable life is this where nothing is certain and everything is 

changeable! I knew not what to do, so I went and threw myself’ 
down before the blessed Sacrament simply that I might gaze there, 

for to pray was impossible. This was one of the fiercest moments of 
my life.” The trial of St. Catherine of Siena was that, waking or 
sleeping, she was beset by frightful and humiliating phantoms which 

sought to defile her eyes and her ears. The unclean spirits whispered 

inherear: ‘Alas! poor little one, why thus torment thyself?” Christ 
seemed to have abandoned his child to the sport of the demons. Yet. 
by the will-action of prayer and penance, she elicited her act of faith: 
“Who art thou to seek comfort at God’s hands, . . . cannot thy 

Spouse and Creator give thee joy and consolation in eternity?” At 

length one day, after a violent struggle with her passions, the unclean. 
spirit fled and Christ appeared to her on the Cross. Taking up the 

words of one hitherto similarly tried, St. Anthony the Hermit, she 
spoke to Christ: “O Lord where wert thou when my heart was so 

vexed with foul and horrible temptations?’ ‘Daughter,’ He re- 
plied, “I was in thy heart.’ Then she again: “How is it possible 
that Thou shouldst dwell in a heart so filled with shameful thoughts?’” 

Then He in reply: “If I had not been present those foul thoughts. 
had doubtless prevailed and made their entrance into thy soul with 
full consent.” 


To come to more modern times, there is the lament of the great 
Cardinal : 


“Starting then,” he says, ‘“‘ with the being of a God (which, as I have: _ 
said, is as certain to me as my own existence, though when I try to put 
the grounds of that certainty into logical shape I find a difficulty in doing 
so in,mood and figure to my satisfaction) I look out of myself into the 
world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeakable 
distress. The world seems simply to give the lie to that great truth, of 
which my whole being is so full; and the effect upon me is in consequence, 
as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in existence 
myself. If I looked into a mirror and did not see my face, I should have 
the sort of feeling which actually comes upon me when I look into this 
living busy world and see no reflection of its Creator. This is to me one 
of those great difficulties of this absolute primary truth to which I referred 
just now. Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly in my conscience, 
I should be an atheist or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into: 
the world. I am speaking for myself only, and I am far from denying, 
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the real force of the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general 
facts of human society and the course of history; but these do not warm 
me or enlighten me; they do not take away the winter of my desolation, 
or make the buds unfold and the leaves grow within me and my moral 
being rejoice. The sight of the world is nothing else than the prophet’s 
seroll, full of lamentations and mourning and woe.” 

Nor is the seeming contradiction confined to the world of human 
life. 


“Tt is well for us,’ writes Ruskin, “to dwell with thankfulness on 
the unfolding of the flower, and the falling of the dew, and the sleep of the 
green fields in the sunshine; but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the 
moaning of the bleak winds, the roar of the black, perilous, merciless 
whirlpools of the mountain streams, the solemn solitudes’ of moors and 
seas, the continual fading of all beauty into darkness, and of all strength 
into dust—have these no language for us?’” 

Yes, the whole of creation speaks it. Sometimes the sound 1s 
stifled, at other times it is more audible. It gains in intensity as it 
is uttered by each order of creation, ascending from stone to tree, 
from tree to brute, from brute to man. Then it reaches its culmination 
in the Recapitulation of all creatures, the Sun of all their sorrows. 
From the stark heights of Calvary the piercing cry rings through 
the vastnesses of earth and heaven: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?”’ 

The Christian and the pagan; the believer and the agnostic ; 
the philosopher and the peasant; the saint and the theologian; the 
prophet and the evangelist; God and man: all have felt the weight 
of the difficulty, all have striven to escape it. But he alone has 
succeeded who has followed the God-chosen way; he who, by exerting 
his noblest endowment of free-will, has reached out beyond reason 
and by faith has grasped God. This is the only apologetic which 
satisfies, the apologetic of the Cross, which in spite of all seeming 
failure cried out with a loud voice: ‘‘Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.”’ 


THomas J. GERRARD. 
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14 pologia, p. 241. 
2The Stones of Venice, Pt. III., p. 138. 


THE NOTION OF MORALRS 
John ‘T. Driscoll, (S.3\iiame 


Ethics is known as the science of human action. It aims at in- 
vestigating the sources and laws of human conduct. It embraces 
man not merely as an individual but as he is in the concrete with his 
manifold relations as a member of the family and of the state. As 
a science, ethics is based on certain fundamental truths, and is made 
up of certain principles and laws. The primary and most important 
is the distinction between virtue and vice, between right and wrong. 
To pursue virtue and to do what is right constitutes moral conduct. 
Ethics therefore has been truly called the science of morality. 


The purpose of the present article is to analyze the meaning of 
morality. It is clear that different notions of the word will color the 
various presentations of the subject and exert a corresponding influence 
on human action. Hence different men may agree on the beauty and 
necessity of morality, and yet hold widely different conceptions of 
what morality is. Contemporary literature presents abundant illus- 
trations. In textbooks, in magazines, in the press, the subject of 
morality and its various applications to life is discussed in scholarly 
language, and to the cursory reader all is in apparent harmony. A 
more thorough study, however, reveals vital disagreements which show 
that there is not one but many theories of ethics, and that the science 
of human life is a difficult and important study. 


I. Theory of Kant. 


Kant’s ethics are based on the analysis of the moral consciousness. 
The analysis reveals the consciousness of the opposition between duty 
and inclination. Duty has its source in the reason; inclination comes 
from the animal part of our being. Morality rests upon the control 
of the inclinations by the reason. Hence the consciousness of obli- 
gation as the central principle in the sphere of morality. Obligation 
first arises from the fact that man as a rational being prescribes a law 
to himself as a sense-being. Thus Kant postulates a radical 
antinomy in the moral order, viz., the opposition between reason and 
sensibility. The law of the reason is the law of duty. A will is morally 
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good when it is determined solely by duty. The acts of the will de- 
termined by inclinations have no moral value. 

The consciousness of obligation is expressed in the form of a 
demand. Let the moral Jaw be the sole determining ground of the 
will. It has the force of a categorical imperative: Thow shalt. Its 
behests are unconditional and should be obeyed without regard to 
consequences. The moral law is the essential expression of reason; 
it is not imposed by any external authority. JI myself and no one else 
can say “Thou shalt’? to me. Here is found the notion of autonomy. 
In the autonomy of the will is contained the essence of morality. 
Another person can say “Thou must,” but this is not categorical. 
It is only a hypothetical imperative, i. e., if you would obtain or avoid 
something, and this implies an external sanction. Obedience to the 
hypothetical imperative is heteronomy and a will so guided has no 
moral value. The moral autonomy of Kant finds its civic expression 
with Rousseau. In his republic every citizen is at the same time a 
subject and a part of the legislative body. He thus obeys laws to 
which he gives assent. With Kant there is only free self-determination, 
no constraint from external causes. The nature of the moral autonomy 
is spontaneous activity. Hence arises the notion of freedom, which is 
conceived as the power to act unconditionally. If the determination 
to act comes from self then it is spontaneous and therefore free. As 
such it is moral. If it comes from causes external, then it is not spon- 
taneous and lacks freedom and morality. 

Happiness has a two-fold meaning: the satisfaction of the sense- 
impulses and the realization of the practical reason. In the former, 
virtue is not a means of promoting happiness. In the latter, happiness 
is the satisfaction which we feel upon the realization of reason. In 
this sense virtue is the only means of attaining true happiness. It 1s 
regarded as inseparable from morality and is based primarily upon 
self-respect. 

Kant taught that personality constituted man an absolutely in- 
dependent being. Hence man has in himself his own end. This in- 
dependence is what gives value to a morally good act. Then man acts 
as a person. 

The moral teaching of Kant is something new in history. 
It differs both from Stoicism and Christianity. To him duty is not a 
manifestation of nature as with the Stoics, nor does it come from God. 
It is an absolute and independent law based ultimately and solely in 
the autonomy of the individual will. Hence the rise of independent 
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morality which profoundly influenced German, English, and American 
thought. But a moral law imposing upon a free agent the obligation 
of right and duty, constraining him to obedience even at the loss of 
wealth and position, entailing self-sacrifice and suffering, contravening 
at times individual desires, furnishing an unfailing source of strength 
in trial, rewarding the good with peace and buoyancy of mind, punish- 
ing the wrong-doer with the agony of remorse, must have a moral 
source and basis above and beyond the will of the individual. Yet 
the moral law of Kant, judged by his own exposition of it, 1s nothing 
more than an individual or hereditary habit. It cannot explain the 
_ facts of consciousness nor can it furnish the data of a sound science of 
ethics. If morality rests ultimately on individual judgment and since, as 
experience shows, judgments vary, who is right in the inevitable case 
of conflict? The result is seen in the moral scepticism and pessimism 
which pervade modern thought. 


II, Hedonism and Utilitarianism. 


Hedonism is the doctrine of those who teach that pleasure is the 
end of conduct and the criterion of moral action. First elaborated 
by Epicurus, it deeply influenced ancient Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion. Championed in our own times by writers of authority, it reap- 
pears under a new name as a theory of morality. But as there are 
sensuous, esthetic, and intellectual pleasures, the consistent Hedonist 
may be a seeker of sensuous gratification, a lover of the beautiful, or 
with Marius the Epicurean, an apostle of intellectual culture. No 
rigid line of demarcation separates these phases one from another. 
Experience shows that they run together and intermingle. Thus in 
this theory morality means pleasure, and an act is performed and 
merits praise provided it bring pleasure to the doer. 

-Hedonism is true in holding that we seek the good because its 
possession perfects our nature. It errs in teaching that pleasure is 
‘the true and only meaning of good. What pleases one person does 
not always please another. Hence its foundation is subjective, and 
human conduct is left to the mercy of wayward and conflicting desires. 
How explain the voice of conscience with its constraining power over 
our inner life, with its approbation or blame or remorse? In obedience 
to its behests why do I seek the unpleasant in resisting temptation, 
in facing trials and even death? If morality mean pleasure, virtue and 
duty have no meaning. Hedonism fosters the low and ignoble in our 
nature. The consistent seeker after pleasure is shut off from the higher 
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springs of action. He is his own end, and the acquisition of pleasure 
is the aim of existence. The legitimate consequences of this teaching 
are shown in a pessimistic tone of thought in the drama and novel of 
modern sensualism. The weakness of Hedonism gave rise to another 
school of morals. This in the hands of John Stuart Mill is known by 
the term Utilitarianism. It is an attempt at improvement by the 
introduction of the element of altruism. To Mill the standard and 
test of conduct is not the individual good, but the greatest possible 
good for the greatest number. He holds that pleasure is not sufficient 
in itself, but that it is necessary to make a choice between pleasures. 
Hence the principle of utility which determines the meaning of morality. 

In explaining the fundamental principle of Utilitarianism, viz., 
the greatest possible good for the greatest number, its advocates 
separate into two schools, viz., Empirical and Intuitional. The former 
under the leadership of Mill and Bain, seek an empirical criterion for 
pleasure either, with Hobbes, in legislation, or in the general estimate of 
mankind. The latter, with Sidgwick, hold that we have an immediate 
faculty of rational intuition which informs us that the good of others 
is as desirable an end of conduct as our own happiness. Thus we have 
a system of Intutional ethics. 

But the morality of human conduct cannot be gauged by utility. 
For utility is only a means to an end; it is not a standard in itself. 
The end with utilitarians is pleasure; and we have seen that pleasure 
eannot be an end. The pleasure of others is subjective and vari- 
able. Hence morality would have no definite content, no fixed mean- 
ing, but would be subject to individual caprice. ['urthermore, on the 
grounds of experience we have no way of knowing what act would 
conduce to the greatest possible good for the greatest number. If 
with Mr. Sidgwick we hold that the results of an act are the only tests 
of its righteousness, we will have to admit that moral good or evil 
depends on the consequences of the act. But this is an impossible 
eriterion. How can anyone calculate the possible results of his actions? 


III. Theory of Comte. 


According to Comte the study of man’s mora! and intellectual 
constitution is a branch of Biology. There are in man a number of 
affective instincts which impel him to action and determine the nature 
of his activity. They are called egoistic and altruistic and are the 
only motor impulses of our nature. The great prob'em of eth cs is 
to establish and maintain a unity of our being. This unity is brought 
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about by a convergence of our motor principles to a common des- 
tination without which we cannot be at peace with ourselves. In 
the brute the egoistic instincts predominate. In man the inner 
harmony is effected through the ascendancy of the altruistic impulses. 
This is especially evoked and demanded by the social nature of nian. 
To establish unity amid the conflicting impulses of individual life is 
the work of religion, which effects its end by inculecating devotion to 
Humanity. Religion appeals to and fortifies the altruistic principles, 
calls upon us to suppress every internal movement and abstain from 
every act which is opposed to the maintenance and development of 
the life of Humanity, and to cultivate all the tendencies which pro- 
mote its well-being and further its work. Morality therefore has its 
source in the altruistic or social affections, and consists in the relation. 
their acts have to the well-being of Humanity. As this relation is 
vague and variable, the social impulses alone are not a sure test and 
guide of conduct. Hence the way is open to scientific research, 
and the elaboration of a complete and definite moral code is had only 
by scientific proof. The characteristic trait of Positivist morality 
is its all pervading social tendency. The aim is not an adjustment to 
the present environment as with Spencer, but the attainment of our 
ideal social condition by the gradual betterment of society through 
the performance of pure altruistic actions. The well-being of humanity 
is the purpose and the test of morality. To this as a standard all 
moral questions are referred. What are known as moral beliefs are 
in most cases nothing more than beneficent social prejudices, which 
are just, because they are beneficent. A few exceptions exist where 
the reason and basis of them are obvious. The consistent Positivist: 
sees nO meaning in any doctrine teaching ‘‘duties to one’s self.’ He 
regards duties themselves as real, but their nature and obligation are: 
grounded not in relation to self but in their social point of view. We 
perform these duties and in so doing acquire virtue and perfect our- 
selves, not that personal perfection is a purpose or end in itself, but 
because we are enabled thereby to discharge our only true duty, to 
perform our only real service—the service of humanity. 

In the vocabulary of Positivism there is no such term as “moral 
right.”’ The legislation of the State may confer civil rights on the 
individual. In the moral order duties only are recognized; and by duties. 
are meant any and all useful social functions voluntarily discharged. 

Thus Comte takes issue with the Kantian theory by eliminating 
the arbitrary element from human conduct and by placing the moral 
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yalue of an act in its effect on the formation of habits and the devel- 
opment of capacities. In the last analysis the rules of conduct are 
relative to collective and ideal Humanity. In this way morality is 
transformed into religion—the service of ideal Humanity. In the 
words of a recent exponent of Ethical Culture: ‘‘The moral nature 
is that by which we transcend ourselves and enter into an ideal region. 
Kithics is essentially the thought of what ought to be. It holds up 
the picture of our ideal selves and gives us back society transfigured. 
Ethical religion would turn man’s thoughts this way. Man’s ideals 
do not reveal anything outside ourselves but only indicate what we 
ourselves should be and do.’’* Thus the moral order never is but is 
ever becoming. It grows with our growth. It is the prerogative of 
man that he need not follow the law of his natural being, but is him- 
self the author of a higher moral law and creates it even in acting it 
out.’ 


IV. Theory of Spencer. 


The moral teaching of Herbert Spencer rests on the same foun- 
dation with Hedonism and Utilitarianism. But he attempts a recon- 
ciation between the two schools by introducing the element of evolu- 
tion. He holds that experience is ultimately the sole source of know}l- 
edge even in the moral order. Yet the experience laboriously acquired 
by the individual is transmitted to succeeding generations. Thus 
what is empirical in the race becomes intuitional in the individual. 
Moreover in this manner a true basis is found for a reconciliation be- 
tween egoism and altruism, and rational laws hold sway instead of 
mere empirical calculations or vague hopeless yearnings. He calls 
this theory evolutionary ethics and contends that it is a synthesis of 
the best elements in Hedonism, in Empirical and Intuitional Utili- 
tarlanism. 

Ethics, according to Spencer, is a study of what I ought, hence a 
study of ends. But the adaptation to environment is the end of human 
conduct. ‘The ultimate man is one in whom this process of adapta- 
tion to the social state has gone so far as to produce a correspondence 
between all the promptings of his nature and all the requirements of 
his life as carried on in society.”* Thus the goal set before us and in 
which human progress ends is conformity with an external order. This 
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external order is known as the general welfare. It thus becomes the 
principle of moral action, the ultimate test or standard of moral dis- 
tinctions. 


With Spencer, life is adaptation to environment. The moral 
environment is the universal welfare. Hence the progress of morality 
is the progress of the adaptation of human life to its necessary con- 
ditions and constitutive laws. Private morality is viewed as a result 
of this progressive adaptation and development. With Comte the 
perfect state of society is regarded as an ideal principle determining 
the present act. With Spencer it is merely a result or effect of natural 
laws and cosmic evolution. 


The more the adaptation to the environment, the larger and fuller 
is the measure of life. Thus “evolution becomes the highest possible 
when the conduct simultaneously achieves the greatost totality of life 
in self, in the offspring, and in fellow-men.’’* Good conduct is that 
which conduces to any one of these three forms of life. Good conduct 
becomes the best ‘‘when it fulfils all these classes of ends at the same: 
time.’ The real value of life and the reason why it is sought is found 
in pleasure. We ought to promote life because it is good, and “ taking: 
into account immediate and remote effects on all persons, the good is. 
universally the pleasurable.”’ Hence the ultimate reason why 
actions are good or bad is that they stand in causal relation to hap- 
piness or misery. Spencer does not advocate the greatest happiness 
of the greater number as the rule of morality, but teaches that actions. 
are right or wrong according as they advance or retard the general 
welfare. The test of perfection in a moral act is its conduciveness 
to pleasure, and the general welfare is the general happiness or pleasure. 
Thus “acts are good or bad according as their aggregate effects in- 
crease men’s happiness or increase their misery.”* The absolute 
right in conduct can be only that which produces pure pleasure, 1. e., 
pleasure unalloyed with pain. Hence conduct which has a concomi-— 
tant of pain or any painful effect is partially wrong.’ Virtue in itself 
has no value or constraining power. It is regarded as a means to 
promote personal or general happiness. 

With Spencer, the source and basis of ethics is fonnee in Sociology. 
Ethics suppose the existence of a society made up of human elements. 

Ibid, p. 26. 

2Ibid., p. 30. 
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These elements are endowed with powers of reason and of feeling. 
Kthics regulates the interaction of these elements in formulating the: 
principles and laws of human conduct. Its purpose and aim is to aid 
in establishing a universal cosmical equilibration. 

Both Comte and Spencer deny the existence of the moral law and the: 
voice of conscience. Their concept of morality is animal, organic, 
mortal, and earthly. With Spencer the life of man in present society 
is the end; with Comte the end and purpose of moral action is in the: 
perfect society of the future. Hence the moral good has no other 
basis than utility, either to the present environment or to the ideal 
Humanity of the future. With both the supreme standard is hap- 
piness; but happiness is a conscious state, and assuchis purely subjective. 
Every man is guided by his own appreciation of what constitutes 
pleasure. But appreciations differ. Again, conditions of happiness 
in the individual are physiological and temperamental, not ethical 
and spiritual. To distinguish among pleasures we must suppose an. 
element introduced from outside, which thus becomes a standard 
for moral values. If we seek the welfare of existing or of future society,. 
what outside element can we find which in its last analysis will not be 
purely subjective? If general welfare mean general pleasure, it can 
be said that there is no psychical experience of any such state. Then 
whose happiness furnishes the criterion either of an actual or of an 
ideal general happiness? If ours, why should others conform to our 
own? If that of others, why should we conform to theirs? 


V. Theory of Christian Ethics. 


It is a law of human life that men seek the good. Now the good 
admits of more than one meaning. It may signify pleasure, and on 
this meaning is based the theory of Hedonism. Or it may signify 
utility, whence arises the theory of Utilitarianism. The defect in these 
theories lies in their claims to be the supreme and sole guide of human 
conduct. But good has another meaning, viz., that whose possession 
ennobles and perfects our nature in the highest and best possible man- 
ner. This leads to the conception of the swnmmum bonum, the highest 
good, which forms the groundwork of Christian Ithies. 

The distinction between right and wrong is a primary conviction 
of man. It holds sway the world over in every place and at every time 
with no distinction of race or age. An obligation presses upon us to 
do what is right. We do may wrong but we are conscious of violating 
a law. The obligation does not take away the power of free-will. 
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Its necessity therefore is moral, not physical. It has a basis in the 
relation of means to an end. ‘To obtain a definite end we must employ 
certain means; we need not use them, but the end cannot then be 
attained. | | 

The notion of the moral order is thus revealed in our nature as in- 
teligent beings. Consciousness shows that man acting in full posses- 
sion of his faculties always acts for an end or purpose. In physical 
nature, order or harmony prevail throughout. Every object tends 
to an end by virtue of physical necessity. Here we observe a unity of 
action which results in a physical order. In human life an analogous 
tendency and concatenation of ends exist. But human action is 
free and seeks an end proposed by the mind. Thus unity and har- 
mony should prevail in human life. This is only attained by an ulti- 
mate unity of tendency. Thus human acts can be viewed as constitut- 
ing a system. On this fact is based the science of ethics. 

The reason for the unity and harmony which reign in human life is 
found not with kant in the subjective consciousness of the individual, 
but in the objective moral order. The moral law is the guide and 
sanction for what conduces to our true last end. The obligation to 
obey it is based on the very nature of things. . In spite of free-will and 
the fact of disobedience we are conscious of its binding force. Men 
may differ as to the morality of individual acts. The difference is 
due to varying circumstances or to an error of judgment. The great 
fundamental fact that there is a right and wrong is never obliterated. 

In a moral order, therefore, which is objective as based in the very 
nature of things, and as such independent of the arbitrary dictum of 
the individual, are grounded 


The unwritten and unchanging laws of heaven 
They are not of to-day or yesterday, 
But ever live, and no one knows their birthtide. 


The moral law with its abiding constraining power is made known 
through the voice of conscience. Conscience is thus the judgment 
of the individual as to the morality of his own conduct; it is the appli- 
cation of the moral law to the particular events and circumstances 
of life. | 

This hidden monitor proclaims the ineradicable distinction between 
good and evil. It awakens in the soul the conscious obligation of duty. 
Its voice is ever heard urging, restraining, praising or condemning. I 
carry with me in the busy whirl of daily life or in the silence of my 
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lonely hours a judge and witness of my most secret thoughts and 
motives. Its decisions are the promulgaticns and applications of an 
eternal law which rules the course of history and man. The commands 
of duty, the consciousness of obligaticn, its “ought” and “ought not’” 
are the inseparable witnesses of every thought, word, or deed. They 
awaken in the mind the consciousness of dependence on One who is 
far above and yet deep down in the recesses of the soul. The moral 
law manifesting itself through the voice of conscience is the founda- 
tion of Christian ethics. It is the well-spring of heroism, and when. 
illumined by the bright light of Christian faith and virtues, elevates 
and transfigures the natural man by shedding over him the glory of 
adoption to divine Sonship. 

By obeying the dictates of the moral law, man seeks the reat . 
good. The possession of this good perfects his nature. Christian 
philosophy teaches that God is not only the basis of the moral law, 
but He is also the supreme and ultimate end of human conduct. The 
life of Christ 1s an illustration of this truth. He proclaims that we 
must seek God above all things, that He alone is our true and ultimate: 
good, and in possession of Him we shall be truly happy. As means 
t6 obtain this end, our highest good, He enforces the natural precepts: 
of the moral law, sets them forth more clearly, and adds thereto the 
rules of Christian conduct. Thus revelation throws a flood of light 
upon our end and the means to obtain it. 

Thus we have a firm basis and clear conception of morality. It 
is not with Kant the arbitrary dictum of the individual will; it is not 
pleasure either egoistic or altruistic; it is not with Spencer adaptation 
to the pure human environment of existing society, nor with Comte 
the attainment of an ideal humanity in the dim and distant future. 
Morality is the voice of conscience expressing the moral law which is 
based in the very nature of things as the participation and expression. 
of the eternal law by which God constitutes the universe. 


JOHN T. DRISCOLL. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM @E 
Bieta desi ss 1b, ies « 


T THE NAME AND THE THING. 


Francis E. Gigot, Daas 


Few modern phrases have aroused, and still arouse, as much 
suspicion or opposition as that of “Higher Criticism.’’ It sounds like 
an arrogant and self-laudatory title, and when applied—as is usually 
the case—to the written word of God, seems to bespeak anything 
but the implicit faith and profound reverence with which the Bible 
has been surrounded in past ages, and which its sacred character 
imperatively demands. Apparently it treats a supernatural work as 
if altogether amenable to the tribunal of human reason, and calls up 
the image of a self-constituted superior court which considers itself 
as empowered to look into, and pass final judgment upon, the literary 
-and historical claims of the Holy Seriptures. Hence it is that in the 
eyes of many the name of ‘“ Higher Criticism”’ is simply .a euphemistic 
term to denote the aim and principles of unbelief, and is really synony- 
mous with Rationalism. Nay, more. Through a kind of disgust 
towards what seems to them an insidious way of attacking and gradu- 
ally undermining faith in the Bible, they go so far as to contend that 
our inspired books are altogether beyond the province of criticism 
and that their composition and transmission should not be subjected 
to critical investigation. 

Most men, however, are not so carried away by their dislike of 
the name of “ Higher Criticism’ as to maintain this extreme position. 
They grant that the canons of criticism, like those of Greek or Hebrew 
grammar, may be utilized in the study of Holy Writ. They even 
admit that while the divine element peculiar to Sacred Scripture 
does not fall within the range of man’s criticism, the same thing cannot 
be said with regard to the human element which the inspired writings 
have in common with other literary productions. Though inspired 
and divine the various books that make up the Bible bear the un- 
mistakable impress of the time, place, style, methods of composition, 
etc., of their respective authors, and to all these literary features a 
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biblical scholar may reverently, yet scientifically, apply the canons. 
of criticism which are in vigor to ascertain and determine the true 
origin and character of ancient writings. But, they ask, why should 
eriticism when applied to the Bible bear the name of “ Higher Criti-- 
cism,”’ and not be called “Sacred Criticism” as was formerly done by 
authors of treatises on Introduction to the study of the Holy Scriptures?’ 
Is not the substitution of the word “ Higher”’ for “Sacred” Criticism, 
an ominous one? And why is “Higher Criticism” in such great favor 
among the rationalistic scholars of Germany, Holland, France, and 
other countries, if not because its name appears to them particularly 
suited to hide their unbelieving views and purposes? 

It is doubtless true that in recent times especially, “ Higher 
Criticism’’ has often been employed in the interests of doubt and 
infidelity, and that rationalistic scholars have been foremost in claiming 
its verdict in favor of their irreligious notions and of their negative 
conclusions. But it is none the less true that all through the nine- 
teenth century, and more particularly during its last part, numerous 
Catholics and Protestants, sincere believers in the inspired character 
of Holy Writ, have been students of “Higher Criticism.” They 
knew that they could only meet these negative critics on their own 
grounds, and that they had nothing to fear for the faith that was in. 
them from a strictly scientific investigation of the contents of Holy 
Scripture. And in point of fact, their earnest efforts have often been 
crowned with the most brilliant success; for time and again it was 
given to these believing scholars to show either that the facts appealed 
to by their opponents were no facts at all, or that the irreligious the- 
ories, framed by the deniers of Revelation, were not really borne out 
by a careful study of the actual facts. Whence it appears that the 
“Higher Criticism” of the Bible should not necessarily be identified 
with the views and purposes of incredulity.. “Higher Criticism,” like 
history, like biology, like geology, like any other branch of human: 
knowledge, if rightly cultivated must finally make for the cause of 
truth, so that its name should not share in the opprobrium which 
unbelieving scholars of Germany, Holland, France, or any other 
country, justly deserve by their impious use of its methods of investi- 
gation. 

The “ Higher Criticism,” when the name is applied to the scientific 
study of the genuineness, integrity, reliability, and literary form of 
the Holy Scriptures, is but a part of Sacred Criticism. It is thereby 
distinguished from another branch of Biblical Criticism which deals. 
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with the ways and means of restoring the sacred text as far as possible 
to its genuine form, and which, on that account, is usually called 
“Textual Criticism.’’ Students of this latter branch of critical science 
know full well that though watched over in a special manner in the 
course of ages, the inspired books which make up the Bible have been 
transcribed, like all ancient writings, during many centuries by all 
-manner of copyists whose ignorance or carelessness our sacred writings 
still bear witness to. They therefore consider it only proper that 
they should have recourse to the art of criticism in order to eliminate 
the textual errors which can still be discovered. While for this pur- 
pose they carefully avail themselves of all the material at their dis- 
posal,.such as extant MSS., ancient Versions, Scriptural quotations 
found in the writings of Church Fathers, etc., and skilfully apply to 
them the ordinary rules of criticism for restoring ancient writings to 
their primitive form, they are thoroughly conscious of doing a useful 
.and noble work. They know, however, all the while, that they are 
pursuing an occupation far less reaching in its import than the one 
pursued in the other branch of Biblical Criticism, that of “ Higher 
Criticism.”’ They therefore do not take it amiss that the department 
in which they are engaged, and which is usually called “Textual Criti- 
cism’’ from its principal aim of bringing back the sacred text to its 
primitive condition, should also be called “ Lower Criticism” in con- 
tradistinction to the other department, that of ‘Higher Criticism,” 
where the graver questions of the literary form, authenticity, re- 
liability, and integrity of the inspired books are investigated. 

This then is the proper frame of mind of the students of Textual 
‘Criticism. They feel that in their efforts to reject erroneous readings 
-and point out the genuine reading of individual passages they have a 
right to follow the same rules as are in vigor for determining the rela- 
tive value of the variants of any ancient writing, but must leave to 
“Wigher Critics”’ the arduous task of dealing with the far more reaching 
problems of literary and historical criticism. 

It is precisely the part of students of the more important branch 
of Biblical Criticism which is commonly called the “ Higher Criticism,” 
to do their work anent the difficult questions which belong to it, with 
the same earnestness, singleness of purpose, and we would add, modesty, 
“as we have recognized in students of Textual or Lower Criticism. 
Unfortunately too many among them have boasted of the name of 
Higher Critics, as if it conferred upon them anything but the charge 
of investigating some of the most delicate questions relative to Holy 
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Writ, at the present day. Too many of them have dabbled boldly 
in problems which pertain to an entire department of ecclesiastical 
science, and pronounced judgment against the inspired character of 
the book or group of books with which they were dealing. No wonder, 
therefore, that theologians, zealous guardians of the faith, have re-- 
garded them as intruders meddling with matters with which they 
were not conversant, and as prompted by a more or less avowed spirit 
of incredulity. In fact, it is chiefly in this way, that the “Higher 
Criticism’’ has become in the eyes of many, synonymous with a rash 
and impious attempt, in the name of a supposed new science, to destroy 
all belief in the inspired character of the Bible. Had students of this 
higher branch of Biblical criticism confined themselves, like the textual 
critics, to a strict scientific treatment of the questions within their 
province, they would not have aroused against the “ Higher Criticism,’ 
anything like the suspicion and opposition which we described at the: 
beginning of this paper. Had they all carefully refrained in their 
publications from indulging caprice, doing violence to texts, or scorning 
historical proofs when they were forthcoming, there is hardly any 
doubt that they would have gradually won for that branch of Biblical 
Criticism, the consideration which its careful and impartial pursuit 
naturally deserves. But be this as it may, the questions referring’ 
to the literary form, the authenticity, the reliability, and integrity of 
ancient books, whether secular or sacred, are the special object of the 
“Higher Criticism,’ and their study may, and should be, pursued 
without anti-scientific and anti-religious bias. 


Francis E. GiGort. 


JUDGMENT DAY IN JEWISH THOUGHT 
William L. Sullivan, C. S. P. | 


It isnot necessary at this day to repeat that the eschatological 
teaching of the Gospels is one of the most serious and delicate subjects 
in the whole field of theological study. iveryone knows this. Every- 
one who reads theological literature at all. is having it constantly 
brought before his mind that such problems as the knowledge of 
‘Christ, the Kingdom of God, the character of the Gospel-narrative, 
cand the relation of Christian to pre-Christian thought, depend in large 
measure upon the meaning of the Synoptic discourses on the Second 
‘Coming and the Last Day. Dr. Hanna’s excellent studies in this 
Review on the knowledge of Christ have brought the matter afresh 
to our attention in connection with the momentous subject of screntia 
Christ. The problem is a very old one, to be sure, and 
summary solutions of it have long been prevalent; but for all that, 
it is still timely and vital, and still calls for the best thought of the 
‘Christian student, even though an entirely satisfactory answer to 
-all the perplexities of the case may be impossible to obtain. 


The eschatological doctrine of the Gospels is chiefly contained 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew,. the thirteenth of St. 
Mark, and the twenty-first of St. Luke. We may study the discourse 
‘which this triple narrative attributes to our Lord either according to 
the method of pure exegesis, or according to the his- 
torico-comparative method — religionsgeschichtliche Methode. The 
former has to do with the ideas of the discourse in themselves, with 
the language which expresses them, and with their place in the general 
‘scheme of Christ’s teaching; the latter will examine these ideas in 
relation to the current thought of the time, and will endeavor to trace 
them back through the path of their development even if possible 
to their origin. It is this latter method alone which this paper will 
employ. Consequently, the problem immediately before us is: First, 
to investigate the eschatological ideas current in Judaism in our 
Lord’s time, to the extent that they bear on our subject of the last 
day; secondly, to work backward through the Old Testament in order 
ito see the evolution through which these ideas have passed; and, 
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thirdly,’ to take a comparative view of the non-Jewish conceptions 
which may have influenced this department of Hebrew thought and 
theology. 

In order to facilitate references it may be well to tabulate the 
main points of the three Synoptic chapters which form our starting- 
point. The following are the signs and wonders there given to prepare 
believers for the Second Coming: 


Mtoxxiy oMki xin Lkexxi. 


1. False Christs and prophets will appear. 5, 11, 23, 24 || 6, 21, 22 8 
2. Wars and rumors of wars. 6 7 9 
3. Nation rising against nation. 7 8 10 ~ 
4, Famine, earthquake and pestilence. 7 8 1 
5. Great signs in the heavens; the sun 

darkened; the moon will not give light; 29 24-25 || 11, 26 
the stars fall; the powers of heaven shaken. 
6. Roaring of the sea. 25 
7. Men destroy and hate one another. 10) 

Parents and children, brother and brother, | 

bring one another to death. 12} 12 16 
8. Woe to those that are with child. 19|| 17|| 23 
9. Angels will gather the elect. 31 27 | 


We have now to deal with our first question: What ideas similar 
to these ran current in Judaism in the time of our Lord? Our sources 
for an answer to this query will be contained in that remarkable litera- 
ture of the Jewish apocalyptic writings, which covers the period from 
the date of the book of Daniel’ to nearly the end of the first century 
after Christ. The works comprised in this literature have risen steadily 
in importance, the more they have been studied, until at the present 
day all critical students recognize in them a primary factor and a vital 
influence in the religion of the Jewish people at the dawn of the Christian 
era.’ The quotations’ that we shall make will be taken first from 
one of the oldest, if not quite the oldest section of the book of Enoch, 
a section which dates from the latter half of the second, or the first 
half of the first century before Christ; secondly, from that portion 


1This third question,for lack of space must be remitted to some later time. 

2T assume that Daniel was written in 168 or 167 B.C. 

This is the unanimous opinion of critics of the present day. Cf. v. g. E. Kautzsch, 
introductory notice to his magnificent edition of all this literature of late Judaism. 
Die Apokryphen u. Beudepigraphen des Alt. Test., 1900. See also the suggestive little 
e say,of Baldensperger: Das Spaetere Judenthum als V orstufe des Christenthums. 1900. 

‘The translations that follow are made from Kautzsch’s German version, with the 
exception of the passage from the Sibylline Oracles which is based directly on Geffcken’s 
Greek Edition: Die Oracula Sibyllina. 1902. 
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of the Jewish Sibylline Oracles which goes back to between 200 and 
100 B. C.; and thirdly, from Fourth Esdras and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, which appeared, it is true, only toward the end of the first 
century after Christ, but which nevertheless are unmistakably and 
absolutely Jewish.’ This is what the Book of Enoch says in its 
99th and 100th chapters on the final woes of the world:’ 


“Tn that day they that suffer need, shall rend their children in pieces, 
and toss them aside. Miscarriages shall go out from them, they will cast 
aside suckling babes, and never turn to them, and they will have no pity 
on their offspring. I swear to you sinners that sin is making ready for a 
day of unheard of bloodshed. Men will pray to stones; others will make 
idols of gold, silver, wood, and clay. . . . In that day fathers will be 
struck down in one place with their sons; and brothers shall fall dead 
side by side, and blood shall flow from them like a river. A man will 
not restrain his hand out of compassion from slaying his son or grandson. 
The sinner will not restrain his hand from slaying his best-beloved brother. 
From dawn of day to set of sun they will kill each other. A horse will 
wade breast-high in the blood of sinners and a wagon will sink therein to 
the top. In that day the angels will come down to a secret place and 
drive all the servants of sin to one station.” 


The following description of judgment day is from the third 
book of the Sibylline Oracles, beginning with line 672: 


‘From heaven fiery- swords will fall on the earth, and great torches 
will come blazing upon men. The all-producing earth will be shaken 
in that day by the immortal hand; and the fishes in the sea, and all beasts 
of the earth, and the numberless kinds of birds, and all the souls of men, 
and the entire ocean will tremble before the immortal Face, and there 
will be woe. The steep mountain-peaks and the great hills will He tear 
asunder, and black darkness will appear to all. Stones will run with 
blood, and every torrent will flood the plains... . And God will judge 
them all (sinners) with war, and sword, and fire, and deluging rain, and 
brimstone will fall from heaven.’’ 


In the fourth chapter of Fourth Esdras, Esdras asks the angel 
Uriel if he (Esdras) will be alive at the last day? Uriel answers, in 


'Cf. v.g. Krich Haupt’s Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu in den synop. Evg., 
1895. p. 47. 

?The apocalyptic writings sometimes make the Messianic age a mere preparation 
for the final and everlasting era of salvation, as Rabbinical theology does throughout. 
According to such a view the Messianic age would be preceded by a judgment on 
Israel’s enemies, and followed by a final judgment on the whole world. It is some- 
times difficult to say which judgment these apocalypses are describing; but for our 
present purpose this need not distract us, for the reason that in popular Jewish thought, 
the two judgment-scenes most probably mingled together as one great forensic drama, 
as Volz points out: Juedische eschatalogie von Daniel bis Akiba. 1903. p. 258. 
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the fifth chapter, that he does not know, but that these are the signs 
of the end: 


“See the days are coming when the earth-dwellers shall be seized 
with a mighty fear. The way of truth shall be hidden, and the land of 
faith without fruit. . . . Then suddenly will the sun shine by night and 
the moon by day. Blood will trickle from the trees, and the stones will 
ery out. The nations will come in tumult and the highways of heaven 
will be in confusion. The sea of Sodom will bring forth fishes and will 
roar at might with a voice which few will understand but all will hear. 
In many places an abyss will open and fire will stream up for a long time. 

. Friends will turn upon one another of a sudden, women will give 
birth to monsters. Fresh water will be turned to salt.” 


‘In the sixth chapter, the description thus goes on: 


“Books will be opened in the face of the firmanemt that all men may 
see. Women will bring forth untimely in the third and fourth month; 
but these children will live and run about. The trumpet will sound aloud. 
All men will suddenly hear it, and will tremble. But whoever survives 
all that I have told to thee shall be saved, and shall see my salvation and 
the end of my world.” 


The ninth chapter says there will be commotions in the nations, 
confusion among peoples, uprisings among princes and ferments 
among rulers. The thirteenth chapter gives the famous vision of a 
man who will rise out of the sea to annihilate by the power of the 
Most High, the host arrayed against him. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch declares that concerning that day 
there will arise reports, and rumors and imaginings (c. 48); that there 
will be famine, drought, and misery, many apparitions and meetings 
with demons, and a rain of fire (c. 27). 


“Then will the despised rule over the mighty, and the little ones will 
be exalted above the eminent; and they that were nothing shall possess 
power over the powerful: and the poor will have preference over the rich, 
and the transeressors shall lord it over the heroes. The wise will keep 
silence, and fools will speak.’ (e. 70). 


If these quotations are long, I trust that they are important 
enough to justify the space they have taken. They are specimens 
of the apocalyptic speculations which seem to have been rife in late 
Judaism, and represent the nearest approach to prophecy that the 
jaded spirit and formalistic piety of Israel could then attain. Apo- 
calypses of this sort are only degraded prophecy; but they are exactly 
what the popular imagination will seize upon, and gradually develop 
to a grotesque degree. We have not space here to describe the ex- 
travagances of this Wunderlust which our apocalpyti¢ writings display’ 


1A full account of the eschatology of late Judaism i is to be found i in Volz’s w ork 
already mentioned. 
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Enough to say that the spinning out of the “signs,” and the minute 
reckoning of just when the great day would.come, went so far that 
finally in the post-Christian era, the Talmud discountenances all such 
conjectures, and bids men not to bother their heads about them any 
longer under penalty of being deluded and accursed. But at all 
events, these ideas were prevalent among the Jews when Christianity 
arose; and many consider that they suggested the form, the expres- 
sion, the literary vehicle of the evangelical portrayal of the day of 
judgment. 

But these apocalyptic descriptions of judgment are themselves 
the offspring of the Old Testament conception of the Day of Yahweh. 
Iiveryone who has read the prophets attentively will remember how 
great a place in the prophetic writings is occupied by this mighty 
day mmo Yahweh’s “day” par excellence, when He will display 
His most terrible power against Israel’s enemies, will defeat and 
destroy them, will raise up Israel, His own, and will begin to bestow 
upon her the fabulous blessings of the golden age. Later we shall 
see all that this idea was in its origin. Just now I would call attention 
to how naturally such an expectation would lead to apocalyptic detail 
and thaumaturgic imaginations. As already suggested, popular 
belief always drifts from the abstract to the concrete; always develops 
the symbol before it analyzes the truth symbolized. And _ besides 
this tendency inherent in the nature of things, there was another 
reason why Israel should deliver herself up to apocalyptic dreams. 
The Jews were oppressed, they were trodden under foot by the godless, 
they had become the laughing stock of the heathen. Chaldean, 
Persian, and Greek had ridden rough-shod over them, and Yahweh 
who had brought their fathers out of Egyptian bondage, withheld 
His hand from succoring them, so that they were the despised and 
rejected of men, as the author of the Servant of Yahweh songs calls 
righteous Israel. Now Yahweh shared the reproaches of His people; 
His cause was one with theirs. And however much it might be His 
will that they should suffer for their infidelity, however strong the 
language of the elder prophets telling Israel that Yahweh was inde- 
pendent of them, did not need them, and was minded to destroy them, 
still in the idea of the covenant, God formed the foundation of Jewish 
faith; and according to this idea they felt convineed that the fortunes 
of the people and its God were one, and that Yahweh’s anger against 
the Gentiles was inflamed anew with every fresh injury to Israel. 
And so they relieved present humiliation and disappointment by think- 
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ing with vindictive joy of the day when Yahweh would avenge Him- 
self. They gloated over the portrayal of that day. They went into 
minute detail in fancying the terror of the Gentiles when Yahweh 
would smite them, subject them to the Jew, or annihilate them. These 
dreams were part of that wonderful Messiahism which was born in 
the misfortunes of Babylonian oppression and to this very hour has 
not lost its hold on the heart of the Jewish race. But long before a 
clear idea of a personal Messiah emerged from the vague trust in 
Yahweh’s restoration of His people, the “ Day” was a familiar thought; 
and even in later times the figure of the Messiah was often indistinct 
and insignificant, when the picture of the “Day” was dominant and 
vivid!’ 
Joel says :’ 


“Tt is nigh at hand; a day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of 
clouds and whirlwinds; the day of Yahweh is great and very terrible; 
and who can stand it! The earth hath trembled; the heavens are moved; 
the sun and moon are darkened; and the stars have withdrawn their 
shining. I will show wonders in heaven; and on earth blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood, before the great and dreadful day of Yahweh doth come.” 


Zacharias adds: 


“Then Yahweh shall go forth and shall fight against those nations, 
as when He fought in the day of battle. And it shall come to pass in that 
day that there shall be no light, but cold and frost. And there shall be 
one day which is known to Yahweh; not day nor night; and in the time 
of the evening there shall be light.”’ 


“Tn that day,’ Ezechiel says, ‘“‘there shall be a great com- 
motion upon the land of Israel. So that the fishes of the sea 
and the birds of the air and the beasts of the field, and every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the ground, and all men that are upon 
the face of the earth, shall be moved at my presence; and the mountains 
shall be thrown down; and the. hedges shall fall; and every wall shall 
fall to the ground. And I will call in the sword against him in all my 
mountains, saith the Lord God; every man’s sword shall be pointed 
against his brother. And I will judge him with pestilence and with blood, 
and with violent rain, and vast hail stones; I will rain fire and brimstone 
upon him, and upon his army and upon the many nations that are with 
him.” 


For example in the book of Daniel, the figure of the Messias is weakly drawn and 
insignificant in the judgment-scene just when we should expect it to dominate. 

2Joel ii, 23; 10, 11; 30, 31. 

3Zach. xiv, 3, 6, 7.’ 

4Bz. xxxvill, 119-22. 
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And Isaias* announces that: 

“The flood-gates from on high are opened, and the foundations of 
the earth shall be shaken. With breaking shall the earth be broken; 
with crushing shall the earth be crushed; with trembling shall the earth 
be moved; with shaking shall the earth be shaken as a drunken man, and 
shall be removed as the tent of one night. And it shall come to pass 
that in that day Yahweh shall visit upon the host gf heaven on high, and 
upon the kings of the earth, on the earth.”’ 

Passages like these, which could be multiphed indefinitely, make 
it clear that the Old Testament is the parent of the apocalyptic ex- 
pectations which flourished at the dawn of Chritsianity; and that 
consequently it is the source, once removed, whence the Gospel-apo- 
calypse has derived its general structure if not its constituent ideas. 

But now we must push back our enquiry one step farther. How 
did the idea of the Day of Yahweh originate, and what were its primi- 
tive elements? We may be perfectly certain that the idea in some 
form or other existed before the compilation of our canonical prophecies. 
For it is not a conception that appears in them accidentally, or: by 
way of simile, or as the sudden creation of prophetic fervor. It is so 
frequently found, it occupies so prominent a place, it runs through 
writings of such diversity as to age and style, that the conclusion 
seems irresistible that the substance of the idea must have been one 
of the most familiar features of Jewish religion before the first prophecy 
was written. This in fact is evident from the testimony of the first 
writing prophet himself. For Amos uses the phrase “that day,” as a 
designation of the Day of Yahweh, in an obviously well-known technical 
sense. ‘‘And it shall come to pass in that day, saith Yahweh, God, 
that the sun shall go down at mid-day, and I will make the earth dark 
in the day of light” (xii, 9). And in a still more striking passage, 
Amos implies that the desire for the Day of Yahweh was widely spread 
among the Jews: ‘Woe to them that desire the day of Yahweh. 
‘To what end is it for you? The day of Yahweh is darkness and not 
light” (v. 18). This text proves very clearly that the Jews looked 
forward eagerly to Yahweh’s Day as a propitious event; as a day in 
which Yahweh would show forth His power for the sake of Israel, 
and to glorify his people. And Amos bids them beware; for the day 
that they expected with joy would turn to their destruction because 
of their sins. 

If Amos was the first to say those words, then he is the author 
of a creative, a revolutionary, conception in the Israelitish religion. 
Piety 1821p) 0) : ; ; ; 
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For in that case he stands forth as originating the great spiritual truth 
that God’s judgments are based on inner righteousness, not on race, 
rite or covenant. That idea did not exist in early Israel. Their 
idea of Yahweh’s Day was non-ethical. With them it was a day 
wherein their God would destroy their enemies, merely as such, and 
would fill the lap of His people with earthly glory and temporal bless- 
ings, irrespective of any interior condition of soul. They long con- 
sidered morality as hardly if at all distinguishable from the punctilio 
of ritual. If only they offered sacrifices at the altar of Yahweh, and 
placed no other god’s beside Him on terms of equality, He in turn 
would fulfil His part of the covenant by bestowing prosperity on 
Israel. We must not forget that the spiritual side of Hebrew religion 
as of every other religion of these times, was very slow in developing. 
And this necessarily, since for centuries Israel was absolutely destitute 
of the two ideas which lie at the root of righteousness and responsibility, 
an adequate idea of the individual soul, and an ethical idea of the future 
life. With this vital deficiency in their religion, they were and had to 
be tardy and dull in understanding that the bond between God anc 
man is the bond of the spirit. Indeed down to a late period of their 
religion we see even in the prophets, vestiges of a very rudimentary 
spiritual comprehension. The “woes’’ denounced so often against 
the “nations” show a particularistic narrowness, an unspiritual forget- 
fulness of possible merit even in the heathen, and a_ bloodthirsty 
satisfaction in contemplating their destruction, which are utterly 
foreign to the New Testament, and even opposed to the prophets 
at their best, for example, to those noble hopes for the final winning 
of the world to the true God, that we find uttered in the supreme 
eloquence of Second-Isaiah. I believe it to be true, indeed, that 
underlying the primitive Yahweh religion there existed strong and 
perhaps for that age, unique feelings of gratitude, loyalty and attach- 
ment to Yahweh, which were the germ of the later ethical faith. 
But the evidence seems overwhelming that for centuries these feelings 
were buried beneath a tribal view of God, and a non-moral idea of 
relation between God and the soul of man. Only by accepting this 
position, and practically all critical students of Scripture have now 
accepted it, can we at all understand the phenomenon of prophetism, 
and appreciate the vast difference between Jewish religion: as Amos, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah preach it, and as we find it under Solomon, David 
and the Judges.’ OY it Lose ee ea ae ; 

ig 1See for example the account of early Israel’s moral ideas in Smend: ; Alittesta- 
mentliche Religions-Geschichte, pp. 161-172. 
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Primitively then the Day of Yahweh was non-ethical, because 
the idea of Yahweh Himself was so. It was a day wherein He would 
slaughter the foes of Israel and raise up His people to lord it over the 
earth. There was no question of vindicating the moral law, of re- 
warding inner virtue, or punishing sins of unrighteousness, as Amos 
tells us clearly. We are now ready to answer our question: How 
did the idea of the Day of Yahweh originate? What was there in 
the original conception of Yahweh which led the early Hebrews to 
think of Him as a slayer of men? Our answer must be that in early 
Israel, Yahweh was predominantly regarded as a war-God. The 
notion of a transcendental Deity infinitely righteous, merciful, and loving, 
_ was utterly beyond the comprehension of the first Yahweh worsphipers. 
If they had possessed such a notion, we should not read in their litera- 
ture of Yahweh commanding armies, and making the earth drunk with 
blood, merely to annihilate the non-Jewish sons of men. ‘The higher 
idea of God is the teaching not of early Israel but of the prophets 
first, and then perfectly and gloriously, of Christ We should have 
to write down half the Old Testament, were we to quote the texts that 
prove that Yahweh was Israel’s Captain-God. Yahweh looked upon 
the Egyptian army and slew their host, (Ex. xiv, 24); He heaps up 
the Egyptian dead on the seashore, (Ex. xiv 31); He sends forth a 
fire that kills two hundred and fifty men, (Num. xvi, 35); He tells 
Moses: ‘Get out from the midst of this multitude; this moment 
will I destroy them,’ (Num. xvi, 45); He kills multitudes of the 
Gabaonites by hurling great stones from heaven, (Jdg. x, 14); He 
chooses new wars and overthrows the gates of Israel’s enemies, (Jdg. 
v, 8); He delivers city after city of Canaan to Josue that the inhabitants 
may be butchered; the prince of His host appears to Josue holding 
a drawn sword, (Jos. v, 13); He will slay the serpent Leviathan with 
His great and strong sword, (Is. xxvii, 1); He tells Ezechiel that He 
has sharpened and burnished His sword for slaughter, (Ez. xxi, 9 sq.); 
He will flash His sword terribly in the faces of the Gentile kings, 
(iz. xxxii, 10); Yahweh of hosts orders Saul to smite Amalec and 
“utterly destroy all that he hath, man and woman, child and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass’; and because Saul spared Agag the 
king and some of the flocks and herds, Yahweh repented that he Had 
appointed: Saul as King of Israel, and rejected him forthwith, (I Sam. 
15). Besides the ordinary weapons of war Yahweh uses the terrible 
powers of nature, thunder, lightning, storms, earthquakes, pestilence 
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and plague. Yahweh’s ways are in a tempest and whirlwind, (Nahum 
i, (3); against His enemies He will bring a burning wind from the 
desert, (Osee xii, 15); and after inebriating His sword with blood, 
He will send brimstone and burning pitch, (Is. xxxiv). But we must 
make an end of quotations. Enough probably have been given to 
prove, first, that Yahweh was Israel’s war-God; and, secondly, that 
the massacre and butchery attributed to Him were often carried on, 
utterly without any reference to ethics, but solely on the ground of 
Israelitish nationalism, and tribal aggrandizement. 


Here, then, it would seem, we have the root and origin so far as 
Jewish religion is concerned at any rate, of the idea that the Lord’s 
Day will see a dread display of the more terrible power of the Deity. 
‘To the early Israelites Yahweh was a God of awful prowess with 
sword and fire. Countless corpses and annihilated cities marked the 
progress of His host; and in His hand were thunderbolts and whirl- 
winds for the destruction of His enemies, whether Gods or men. From 
this it. was easy to pass to the conception of a day above all days 
when Yahweh would complete His conquest, and lay low every stub- 
born foe that stood against Him. It was natural that the Jewish 
imagination should run riot in the thought of such a day. It was 
practically inevitable that wheresoever they found a new picture of 
wrath or a new theology of vengeance, they should borrow from it, in 
order to make still more vivid the blazing canvas on which they had 
painted the awful splendors of Yahweh’s Day. But of one thing we 
must beware. We must not estimate either the spiritual or the doc- 
trinal value of judgment day as it is in the Gospels by the source 
whence it appears to be derived. One of the most vital faults of 
method in the study of a religion or of comparative religions, is to in- 
terpret the final stage of a rite or a dogma by its primitive and ele- 
mentary stage. This would be, as Wellhausen has remarked,’ to lose 
sight of the new values that a religious idea may take on in evolution; 
and to ignore the creative action of great religious geniuses who have 
made old things new by stamping them with the impress of an original 
mind and a powerful personality. So it would be wrong even scientifi- 
cally to maintain that the Gospel judgment day and the primitive 
Day of Yahweh are necessarily upon a level. To the extent that Our 
Lord used the words of the Gospel-apocalypse, as they are reported 
to us—and this is a critical problem quite outside the scope of this 


1Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vol. 6, p.p 233-234. 
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paper—He has taken up an old idea into His supremely creative mind, 
and has given it a transformed spiritual meaning that must be con- 
sistent with the rest of His lofty and unapproachable teaching. But 
surely we cannot find fault with anyone who would prefer to meditate 
on that other description of judgment which Christ has given: “Then 
shall the King say to them that shall be upon His right hand: ‘Come, 
ye blessed of my Father; possess the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was hungry and you gave me to: 
eat; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger and » 
you took me in; naked, and you clothed me; sick, and you visited 
me; J was in prison, and you came to me. . . . Amen I say to you, as. 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to 
me.’ (Matt. xxv, 34-40). 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAW AND 
JUSTICE IN ANCIENT ISRAEL* 


abriel Oussani, DayD) 


Even a superficial examination of the nature and contents of 
the Pentateuchal or “ Mosaic’ legislation clearly shows how very 
little of it could have been suited to or intended for the Israelitish 
tribes during their nomadic life in the desert. The Sinaitic legislation, 
‘as we have it now, was, as a whole, intended for a people already in 
settled circumstances; and, in fact as Prof. MacCurdy remarks, 
“but little in the way of special new legislation was needed by Israel 
in the Desert.’”* All that was needed was to inspire in the wandering, 
disheartened tribes a spirit of courage and self-reliance, and a con- 
viction of the reality and significance of Yahweh’s promise that they 
should conquer their enemies and re-enter their ancestral dominion, the 
land of Canaan. This was the task of Moses; and, in spite of the fact 
that he had to deal with a crushed, discouraged, and anything but 
belligerent people, he accomplished it with considerable success. 
A conglomeration of politically disorganized tribes and families cannot 
be suddenly made into a nation, especially during a wandering 
life in the desert. Such a feat requires the work of years 
and generations. The greatness of Moses lies in the fact that he 
infused into the people a new spirit of self-reliance and a unity of 
sentiment and purpose. This he accomplished by means of a common 
ritual, and by a somewhat improved civil administration, neither 
of which had been necessary or possible in their sojourn in Egypt, 
where each of the ¢ ans had its own priesthood and local sanctuary.’ 


* Cf. besides the general works referred to in our last article, p. 506, the 
following books: E. C. Wines, Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews, 
Philadelphia, 1859, (extremely clever but somewhat antiquated); J. F. MacCurdy, 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. II., New York, 1901, pp. 78-236; G. C. M. 
Douglas, Samuel and His Age, a Study in the Constitutional History of Tsrael, London, 
1901; and Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, (Eng. 
trans. in five vols.), New York. For the administration of justice among nomad 
Arabs, comp. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, Leipg, 2d edit., pp. 209%. 

1History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. II, p. 93. 

27MacCurdy, op. cit., § 448ff. 
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The statements, often made, that Moses made of Israel a nation 
out of a herd of slaves and that Hebrew society as a whole had greatly 
deteriorated during the later stages of their Egyptian residence should 
not be accepted unreservedly. But there are no good grounds for 
holding the other suppositions as frequently maintained, that Moses 
by prophetic insight foresaw that Israel would eventually become a 
powerful nation and an important factor in the destiny of Western 
Asia; and that the time would come when his countrymen, led by 
the example of the surrounding nations, would lose their relish for 
republican simplicity, and would demand the splendors of a throne 
and a court: and that, therefore, he promulgated laws and enactments 
by which the people of Israel were to be governed in their future social 
and religious evolution." The seventeenth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
in which Moses is supposed to have enacted the fundamental laws 
defining and limiting the power of the future kings, after having 
failed to convince the people of their harmful influence, is, rather, a 
proof that the author of that section was writing under the influence 
of the evils of a much later time, when despotism, corruption, and 
inefficiency were the characteristic features of the Israelitish monarchy. 
The same line of evidence is equally conclusive when applied to the 
social, legal, religious and ceremonial sections of the Deuteronomic 
and Priestly legislations. Hence, in studying the governmental 
constitution at the time of Moses, and even down to the period of the 
early monarchy, we must be extremely cautious in handling the Old 
Testament material and especially the four Pentateuchal legislations. 


It is undeniable that if there ever existed a Mosaic legislation, 
this must have retained, sometimes unaltered, sometimes slightly 
modified, many of the ancient patriarchal customs and institutions. 
What was the polity of the Hebrew tribes prior to the time of Moses 
is not difficult to describe. ‘Abraham, Isaac and Jacob governed 
their families with an authority well nigh unlimited. Their power 
over their households was little short of a sovereign dominion. They 
were independent princes. They acknowledged no subjection, and 
owed no allegiance to any sovereign. They formed alliances with 
other princes.” They treated with kings on a footing of equality.* 
They maintained a body of servants, trained to the use of arms; were 


‘Wines, Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews, pp. 487, 488. 
AG 8b we PRPs 


3Gen. xiv, 24; xxxiv, 6-19. 
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the chiefs who led them in war; and repelled force by force. They 
were the priests who appointed festivals, and offered sacrifices.’ They 
had the power of disinheriting their children,’ of sending them away 
from home without assigning any reason,’ and even of punishing them 
capitally.* 

The twelve sons of Jacob ruled their respective families with thesame 
authority. But when their descendants had become numerous enough 
to form tribes, each tribe acknowledged a prince as its ruler.* This 
office, it is likely, was at first hereditary in the oldest son, but after- 
wards beeame elective. When the tribes increased to such an extent 
as to embrace a great number of separate households, the less powerful 
ones united with their stronger relatives, and acknowledged them as 
their superiors. In this way, there arose a sub-division of the tribes 
into collections of households. Such a collection was technically 
called a family, a clan, a house of fathers, or a thousand.’ This 
last appellation was not given because each of these sub-divisions 
contained just a thousand persons, or a thousand households; for, in 
the nature of things, the number must have varied, and in point of 
fact, it is manifest from the history, that it did. As the tribes had 
their princes, so these clans, families, or thousands had their respective 
chiefs, who were called heads of houses of fathers, heads of thousands, 
and sometimes simply heads.* Harrington denominates these two 
classes of officers phylarchs, or governors of tribes, and patriarchs, 
or governors of families. Both, while the Israelites were yet in Egypt, 
were comprehended under the general title of elders.” Whether this 
name was a title of honor, lke that of sheik (the aged) among the 
Arabs, and that of senator among the Romans, or whether it is to be 
understood, according to its etymology, as denoting persons actually 
advanced in years, is uncertain. These princes of tribes and heads - 
of thousands, the elders of Israel, were the rulers of the people, while 
they remained still subject to the power of the Pharaohs, and con- 
stituted: a kind of ‘imperium in imperio.” Of course they had no 


1Gen. xiv, 13-16. 

3Gen. viii, 20; xxii, 13; Jol 1, 5. 

8Gen. xlix, 3, 4; Chron. v, 1. 

4Gen. xxi, 14. 

5Gen. XxXxvilil, 24. 

6Num. i. 

7Judges vi, 15; I Sam. x, 19-21; xxiii, 23; Num. xxvi, 5-50. 
8Num. xvii, 3; xxv, 15; Joshua, xxii, 14; xxiii, 2. 

®*Exodus iii, 16; iv, 29. 
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written constitution, nor any formal code of laws, but governed by 
custom, reason, and the principles of natural justice. They watched 
over and provided for the general good of the community, while the 
affairs of each individual household continued under the control 
of its own father. For the most part, it may be supposed, only those: 
cases which concerned the fathers of families themselves would come 
under the cognizance and supervision of the elders.’”* 

That such was in sum the patriarchal form of government in. 
Israel is almost certain. All that needs to be added is that the power 
of these elders was simply moral, 1. e., they were appealed to in difficult 
eases only as arbitrators and advisers, having no judicial power to 
enforce obedience unless the tribe itself agreed to punish the guilty. 

During their wanderings through the Desert the Hebrew tribes 
had no occasicn to introduce any radical change in this form of gov- 
ernment, for they had to contend with continuous difficulties of social, 
moral and religious character. And, although numerically superior 
to many Canaanitish tribes, they were, nevertheless, lacking in military 
discipline and were constantly moving from place to place. Realizing 
the necessity of defending themselves against the predatory tribes 
and rivals for the possession of fertile lands and oases, they soon 
developed a military spirit, which is the strongest external principle 
of cohesion in nomadic life. And success in conflicts with foes like 
the Amalekites created in them an enthusiasm which promoted greatly, 
while it lasted, the growing sentiment of comradeship and unity. 
Men who before had been disheartened and aimless now felt them- 
selves bound together by the necessity of putting forth united efforts 
for the common good. Gratitude, dependence and trust bound them 
at the same time to Moses, their leader, and to Yahweh their God.’ 
Moses was looked upon as judge, referee and counsellor, and also as 
the representative of Yahweh. But Moses could not have acted as 
judge or arbiter in all disputes and dissensions. The internal affairs 
of the tribes, of the households and of the clans, continued to be regu- 
lated as before, by the elders, leaving to Moses the work of settling 
difficult cases which concerned the general welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Hence Moses was no longer looked upon as a great tribal 
chief over other chiefs, but as the head of a commonwealth, which 
marks a distinct change from the purely tribal organization, till then 
prevalent among the Hebrews. In that organization, as we have 


Wines, op. cit., pp. 491-493. 
*MacCurdy, op. cit., p. 97. 
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seen, there were the elders for the purpose of administration, while 
the heads of each clan, or kin, or family settled minor affairs and 
controversies; their warrant resting mainly on seniority, personal 
fitnes, or, very often, on the consent of the kinsmen. “In any case,”’ 
as MacCurdy remarks, “the choice came from below and not from 
above;’’* while in the new system, “instead of recognizing the sacred 
divisions of the tribe or the clan, or even those of the kin or the house- 
hold, the principle of local relation was introduced. Groups, larger 
and smaller, were made according to residence or vicinage. Hence 
the basis of division was to be made numerical. Over the several 
sections rulers were appointed by Moses. ‘And Moses chose men of 
worth out of all Israel, and set them as heads over the people: rulers 
(or princes) of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens. And they used to judge the people regularly; the 
difficult cases they brought to Moses, but the minor ones they ad- 
judicated themselves.’”” (Ixodus xvii, 25f).° Hence, according 
to this new system justice was administered not according to family, 


[Opec p. 98: 

Op. cit., loc. cit. In Exodus xviii, 13ff; Num. xi, 16ff.; and Deut. i, 9-13, we 
have three variants telling us that, being unable to undertake the administration of 
justice of the twelve tribes alone, Moses on the advice of his father-in-law, Jethro, 
appointed the elders, or better, the heads, or chie/s of the tribes (Deut. i, 15), as judges 
in order to help him in the government of the people. In Deut. i, 9-13, Moses is 
represented as the originator of the idea of appointing judges or chiefs to help him 
in the administration of the Hebrew people; while in Exodus xviii, 13-26, the plan 
is referred entirely to the advice of Jethro. In the first account Moses announces 
to the people his determination to appoint judges or helpers and the people give 
their consent; while in the second, Moses takes action without at all consulting the 
people. Cf. Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. xxxv. That Moses should 
become the supreme leader of all the tribes, and that these latter should be distributed 
according to local and numerical groupings instead of tribal associations, were points 
of absolute necessity for a higher and permanent type of administration. ‘‘For 
military purposes alone an advance was indispensable. It was impossible that any 
general leader could permanently command the services or the loyalty of the warriors 
if these were at the absolute disposal of the clan leaders or the family councils. They 
must be habituated to consider themselves as parts of a greater whole, as owing 
allegiance to the community and its leader, and bound to stand together, not merely 
as kinsmen or clansmen, but as members of a large brotherhood. Again, the rights 
of property must be conserved as between man and man, and not merely as bi tween 
a man and his tribe or sept. Tinally, the initiative in legal progress must be taken 
by some representatives of the people rather than by the family or clan alone. The 
new principle could not secure these ends directly, but it was the best means of showing 
the inadequacy and unfitness of the old bonds of union, and it pointed the way to 
some higher and better state of society that should provide security, confidence, 
and repose to the vexed and harassed wanderers.”’ MacCurdy, op. cit., pp. 100, 101. 
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kin, clan, or tribe divisions, but according to local groups which, of 
course, were mainly based on the former. 


The administration of justice in Israel in the Mosaic age, and 
for a long time after, was in the hands of the elders, the local judges, 
and, somewhat later, the priests, or Levites, joined, afterwards, by 
the prophets. The elders, who represented the former heads of the 
families and clans under the tribal system, had undoubtedly ample 
jurisdiction concerning family affairs, disputes about conjugal re- 
lations,’ inheritances, the division of property, the appointment of 
the goel or upholder of the family,” and the settlement of blood- 
revenge. The local judges, as we have repeatedly remarked, were 
not what this technical title ordinarily means. They were merely 
arbitrators and advisers in settling disputes which could not be settled 
by the elders and, very often, they had to decide cases of appeal from 
the ordinary bench of elders at the city gates. They had also to ad- 
minister the new legislation as it arose, and to establish precedents 
in novel and unforeseen instances. They were, as a rule, taken from 
the body of the elders of the city, and, later on, from the princes,. 
chiefs, and military officers of the army. The third class consisted 
of priests, and, later on, of prophets. They were appealed to in all 
difficult cases, their authority and influence being undoubtedly very 
strong. ‘To appeal to a priest was to appeal to God himself,* for 
he was universally acknowledged as the official representative of 
Yahweh. His decisions were regarded as “directions,” and as such 
they were of an advisory character, constituting, thus, the “oracle’”’ 
of the Hebrews. ‘“‘As originally each family group had its own priest, 
resort was naturally had to him for hght on practical difficulties, not 
so much the settling of disputes as pointing out the safe, judicious, 
or righteous way for the individual or the household in embarrass- 
ment.” The prophets were also, in course of time, appealed to, not 
so much as official representatives of Yahweh as from the fact that 
they were regarded as men eminent in wisdom and spiritual authority. 
From the eighth century downward the authority of the priests was 
greatly overshadowed by that of the prophets, who managed the 
destinies of the whole nation with an almost unlimited authority 


‘Deut. xxul, 15ff. 

*Ruth iv. 

SDeut. xix, 12. 

*HixOdus 3x1, 05) XX11) 8: 
’MacCurdy, op. cit., p. 126. 
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and assertiveness, proclaiming themselves as the messengers of Yahweh 
and the mouthpieces of His orders. The jurisdiction of the priests 
differed from that of the “elders” and local “judges”’ or ‘chiefs’”’ in 
that the oracle of the priest or the prophet carried with it less judicial 
authority than the decision of the “elders” and ‘chiefs’ or local 
“judges’’; but executive authority and compulsory judgment were 
lacking in both cases. 


A single judicial centre for the whole nation was never attained 
till the period of the monarchy. During the period of the Judges 
several leading judicial centers existed, such as Shiloh, which was the 
most renowned among them all, both as a seat of religion and of justice. 
Of Samuel we read that he judged Israel all the days of his life, going 
from year to year in circuit to Beth-el, Gilgal, and Mizpah, and judging 
Israel in all these places, returning afterwards to Ramah, hs home, 
where also he judged Israel.’ It was not that Samuel was usurping 
the power and authority of other local officials, chiefs, priests, and 
elders that he went around in circuit from one local center of justice 
to another. It was only a personal tribute to his wisdom and justice 
that his advice and judgment were sought by all Israel. He rendered 
his decisions, but these were not necessarily carried out in all cases; 
and when they were carried out, it was through the authority of the 
local chiefs and elders. 

Whether Hebrew judges held their office for life is not altogether 
certain, although the presumption is that they did. It is likewise 
uncertain whether any salary or compensation was attached to the 
office. In the case of the ten Judges, no revenues were appropriated 
for them, except, perhaps, a larger share of the spoils taken in war; 
and in the case of the ordinary local judges or elders the offering of 
presents was quite common. This at first may have been a kind of 
testimonial of gratitude and respect, but it afterwards degenerated 
into mere bribery and corruption. 

Whether the office of princes of tribes, chiefs, military officers, 
elders and judges was hereditary or elective is not easy to determine. 
Both systems may have had been in according to different cir- 
cumstances, but that in the majority of cases 1t was hereditary admits 
of no doubt, for such was the prevailing custom in the Ancient East: 
and, to a certain extent, is so even in our own days. Nevertheless 
in numerous other cases the elective system was adopted. Such is 


1T Sam. vu, 15-17. 
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the testimony of Josephus, and he is sustained by the text of Deuter- 
onomy i, 13: “Take you wise men, and understanding, and known 
among your tribes, and I will make them rulers over you,” in which 
Moses is described as giving the people the right of electing or rather 
selecting for judges and elders those whom they may chose, reserving 
to himself, however, the power of sanctioning the selection. In the 
proceedings relating to the election of Jephtah, older commentators 
have felt themselves able to distinguish four different stages, scarcely 
less elaborate than our modern system of election, 1. e., the preliminary 
discussion, the nomination, the presentation to the people and the 
installation. ‘The enemy was encamped in Gilead. At this point, 
the people and their rulers, assembled in convention on the plain, 
said to one another: Who shall be our chief, to lead us against the 
foe? This was the discussion in which every citizen seems to have 
had the right to participate. In the exceedingly brief history of the 
affair, it is not expressly stated, but it is necessarily implied, that Jeph- 
tah, of Gilead, a man of distinguished military genius and reputation, 
was nominated by the voice of the assembly. But this able captain 
had been some years before driven out from his native city. It was 
necessary to soothe his irritated spirit. To this end the elders went 
in person to seek him, laid before him the urgent necessities of the 
state, softened his anger by promises of preferment, and brought 
him to Mizpeh. Here, manifestly, they made a formal presentation 
of him to the people, for it is added: the people made him head and 
captain over them: that is, they completed the election by giving him 
their suffrages, recognizing him as their leader, and installing him 
in his office. Here, then, we have, (1) the free discussion of the people 
in a popular assembly concerning the selection of a leader; (2) the 
nomination of Jephtah by the meeting to be chief; (3) the elders’ 
presentation of him to the people for their suffrages; and, (4) his 
inauguration as prince and leader of Israel." However, in spite of 
the generalizations thus ingeniously deduced from such slender data, 
it is certain that the ceremonies connected with the election of judges 
and rulers were far from being as elaborate as the author would have 
us believe. 

No external sign of honor seems to have been attached to the 
dignity of judges and elders in Israel They were without pomp, 


af the Ancient Hebrews, Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 502, 503. 
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relating to those “who ride on white asses and sit in Judgment,’ prob- 
ably refers to the princes of the tribes chiefs, elders and judges in 
their respective capacity of military commanders, magistrates and 
moral advisers or arbiters. In the East even at the present day the 
Qadis, or chief judges and magistrates have the distinctive privilege 
. of riding either on mules or white asses as against the military officers 
and civil governors who must ride on horses. 


That the office of chief magistrate was unknown in ancient Israel 
is quite certain. In the whole Pentateuchal legislation allusion to 
such an institution is absolutely wanting. The supreme authority 
of the Hebrew community was in Yahweh; Moses, strictly speaking, 
was but the viceroy of Yahweh; and the same, to a certain extent, 
may also be said of Joshua. Their successors, the Judges, were 
rather military commanders than judges or magistrates in the strict 
sense With the beginning of the monarchy the civil as well as the 
military power began to be concentrated, as far as possible, in the 
person of the king." But the Pentateuchal legislation, as a whole 
is decidedly adverse to the idea of concentrating all power in the 
pesron of the king,’ or in that of any individual; and it is not im- 
probable that the writer of Deut. xvii was influenced by Israel’s his- 
torical experience under the monarchy. 


Such in brief was the political constitution of Israel during the 
Mosaic age and through that of the Judges down to the beginning 
of the monarchy: a comparatively imperfect organization, greatly 
lacking in unity, executive authority. and systematic administration 
of law and justice. 


1The notion that the king in person should be the supreme judge as well as 
ruler was a doctrine widely prevalent in Asia. Init lies the complete germ of Oriental 
despotism which in time became as supreme and as abominable in Israel as in any 
other Eastern nation. Thus we see how Saul, without inquiry, without trial. without 
the intervention of any impartial representative of justice, condemned to death 
eighty innocent priests, including the high priest himself, with their wives and children 
(I Sam. xxi, 11-19). Even David, not to mention practically all of his successors 
in Israel or Judah, had as little regard for judicial procedure as Saul (Cf. II Sam. 
i, 5-16; iv, 9-12; xiv, 4-11; II Kings ii, 5-9); and although in the latter part of 
his reign he is said to have appointed several thousand Levites as judges (I Chron. 
Xxili, 4; xxvi, 29-32), it is nevertheless safe to assume that these either acted in 
cases of importance or in the name of the king himself and under his direct and ter- 
rorizing influence. 

*Deut. xvii, 14-20. The king was not indeed supposed to be ignorant of the 
law, but there was no wish to have him act as an ordinary judge or chief magistrate 
of the people. 
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Our main contention, however, viz., that law as law, and judicial 
power and executive authority in the administration of justice were 
practically unknown among the Israelites in the Mosaic and imme- 
diately post-Mosaic age, down to the period of the monarchy, ean be 
further demonstrated by a careful examination of the four Pentateuchal 
legislations, and especially that of the Book of the Covenant. | 

We have already seen’ that even a superficial glance at the nature 
and contents of the Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx-xxiii), which 
is universally admitted by scholars to be the oldest extant Hebrew 
code of laws, clearly reveals that it was intended for a people who had 
advanced but little beyond the pastoral stage. Cities are not alluded 
to, and city life is altogether unknown. Even the many Canaanitish 
cities, which during the earlier stages of the settlement were conquered 
by the Israelitish tribes, were not, as a rule, inhabited by the con- 
querors, because they were neither adapted nor inclined to settled town- 
life. Some of the more industrious individuals and families undoubted- 
ly settled in these towns, but the people, as a whole, even during the 
period of the Judges, remained, if not altogether, certainly to a very 
large extent, semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural; for as MacCurdy 
rightly remarks, “Not one generation or two could convert a race of 
cattle-tenders into tradesmen, or dwellers in tents into builders of 
cities. The whole atmosphere of the contemporary records is redolent 
of the life of shepherds and husbandmen. The song of Deborah and 
the book of Ruth represent the same social conditions all the more 
vividly from their poetic and idyllic character The leading men 
up to the new era under David were men of the country or inhabitants 
of villages. David himself was the last of that renowned order of 
nobility. It is the land holder with his retinue of ‘servants’? who is 
the representative man in this democracy, the man of foreeand worth.’”? 

Allusions to the administration of Jaw and justice in this old 
Book of the Covenant are extremely meagre, being as follows: 7 

“Thou shalt not take up a false report; put not thy hand with the 
wicked to be an unrighteous witness. Thou.shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil; neither shalt thou speak in a cause to turn aside after a multi- 
tude to wrest justice; neither shalt thou favor a poor man in his cause.’” 

“Thou shalt not wrest the justice due to the poor in his cause. Keep 
thee far from a false matter; and the innocent and righteous slay thou 
not, for I will not justifv the wicked. And thou shalt take no bribe; 
ee ee eee 

‘New Yore Review, Feb., 1906, p. 632ss. 


*History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol tilapia lis mula 
3Hxodus xxiii, 1-3. 
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for a bribe blindeth them that have sight, and perverteth the words of 
the righteous.’”! 

It is manifest that the Book of the Covenant, the oldest Hebrew 
code of laws, utterly fails to give us any clear (or even vague) reference 
to legal procedure, judges, courts, or to any system of administration 
of justice. It is true that the Book of the Covenant contains statutes 
and judgments, apparently enacted by some authoritative power; 
for such an authority must be assumed, otherwise there would be no 
meaning in the precise fixing of punishment, etc., such as the punish- 
ment of death, seven times prescribed, and the avenging on the body 
of the guilty person the wrong he had done.’ Still, as Kautzsch 
rightly remarks, “We are wholly in the dark as to the circle from 
which all the statutes and judgments proceeded, and, above all, as to 
the public authority by which scrupulous obedience was ensured. 
And, emphatically as justice and impartiality in legal cases is insisted 
on (xxii, 1ff.), there is not a single indication as to who is authorized 
to pronounce sentence or to supervise the execution of the verdict.’” 

In two cases, however, viz., in Exodus xxi, 6, and xxii, 8, in 
which the case is complicated and the law doubtful, the Book of the 
Covenant insists that the parties should present themselves “before 

-God”’ (elohim): in the first case probably to perform a symbolic act 
which will have legal effect, and in the second probably to obtain an 
oracle.“ The Septuagint seems to have understood the sense of the 
phrase “before God,” in its most obvious meaning, rendering it “before. 


1Exodus xxiii, 6-9. 

*Aixodus xx, 23ff. 

*An Outline of the History of the Literature of the Old Testament, (Eng. trans.), 
London, 1899, p. 30. 

“The two cases are as follows: “If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he 
shall serve; and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If he come in by 
himself, he shall go out by himself; if he be married, then his wife shall go out with 
him. If his master give him a wife, and she bears him sons or daughters, the wife 
and her children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by himself. But if the 
servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my children; I will not go 
out free: then his master shall bring him unto God (elohim), and shall bring him to 
the door, or unto the door-post; and his master shall bore his ear through with an 
awl; and he shall serve him forever.’? (Exodus xxi, 2-7). ‘‘If a man shall deliver 
unto his neighbor money or stuff to keep, and it be stolen out of the man’s house, if 
the thief be found, he shall pay double. If the thief be not found, then the master 
of the house shall come near unto God (elohim), to see whether he have not put his 
hand unto his neighbor’s goods. Tor every matter of trespass, whether it be for 
ox, for ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner of lost thing, whereof one saith, 
this is it, the cause of both parties shall come before God (elohim); He whom God 
(elohim) shall condemn shall pay double unto his neighbor.’’ (Exodus xxii, 7-10). 
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the tribunal of God,” i. e., that the matter is to be referred to the judg- 
ment of God, presumably in the sanctuary or before the priest Rab- 
binical tradition, however, as early as the time of St. Jerome, took 
the word “elohim’” (God) as a plural, 1. e, gods, arguing that the 
word here means simply “ judges,’ from the fact that, on account 
of the sacredness of their office, and the place where their decisions 
were rendered (often in the temple or at some sacred shrine) the: 
judges were called “gods.”* This rabbinical interpretation, which 
has been followed by the majority of ancient and modern commenta- 
tors,’ ingenious though it be, is, nevertheless erroneous; for, con- 
sidering the fact that the two cases referred to were such as no judge 
could decide with any certainty or probability, and in which only a 
divine intervention could bring about a satisfactory solution, we may 
assume that the rabbinical interpretation is exegetically untenable. 
This conclusion has been admirably vindicated by the Code of Ham- 
murabi, where in several cases, in which the doubt is such as to make 
any human wisdom of no avail, and any judicial decision untrust- 
worthy, the decision is left to God Himself. Hence, in all such cases, 
Hammurabi decrees that the litigants should present themselves 
“before God,’ and swear by His name or take an oath. The ex- 
pression used by Hammurabi in all such cases is exactly the same as 
that used in the two passages of Exodus referred to, and the cases 
in which the expression is applied are analogous. But in the Code 
of Hammurabi “to appear before God,” is the same as “to swear by 
the name of God,” or more clearly, ‘to take a solemn oath;” hence, 
in the two passages of Exodus, to appear before “elohim,” does not 
mean to appear before the judges, but to take a solemn oath at some 
holy place or sanctuary where the presence of the deity was more 
sensibly felt. By taking an oath the man in question constitutes 
God as the Judge before whom he protests his innocence and affirms 
his rights. God is thereby called upon to avenge Himself upon the: 
perjurors. And this God is neither Bel nor Marduk nor any other 
particular god, but is the Deity, in its most abstract form, He who. 
is considered to be everywhere and to know everything.’ Hence 
the rabbinical interpretation, followed, till the discovery of the Code 


‘Cf. the writer’s article in the preceding number of this Review, pp. 508-9. 

Ibid.) loc? cit; , 

‘Comp. J. M. Lagrange, La Méthode Historique, Paris, 3d edit., 1904, pp. 167-168; 
(English trans. under the title, Historical Criticism and the Old Testament, by Edw. 
Myers, London, Catholic Truth Society, 1905, pp. 165, 166). 
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of Hammurabi, by the majority of commentators, may be confidently 
dismissed. 

The legislation of Deuteronomy, on the other hand, furnishes 
us with more abundant details concerning the administration of law 
and justice in Israel. These are contained mainly in chapters xvi, 
18-20; xvii, 8-13, and 14-20; xix, 15-20, and xxv, 1-4, as follows: 


“Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, which 
Yahweh thy God giveth thee, according to thy tribes; and they shall 
judge the people with righteous judgment. Thou shalt not wrest justice; 
thou shalt not respect persons; neither shalt thou take a bribe; for a 
bribe doth blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the words of the righteous. 
That which is altogether just shalt thou follow, that thou mayest live, 
and inherit the land which Yahweh thy God giveth thee.” (Deuteronomy 
xvi, 18-20). 

“Tf there arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment, between 
blood and blood, between plea and plea, and between stroke and stroke, 
being matters of controversy within thy gates; then thou shalt arise, and 
get thee up unto the place which Yahweh thy God shall choose; and 
thou shalt come unto the priests the Levites, and unto the judge that 
shall be in those days; and thou shalt inquire, and they shall show thee 
the sentence of judgment. And thou shalt do according to the tenor of 
the sentence which they shall show thee from that place which Yahweh 
shall choose, ete. (Deut. xvii, 8-13, and 14- 2009 

“One witness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for 
any sin, in any sin that he sinneth: at the mouth of two witnesses, or at 
the mouth of ‘three witnesses, shall a matter be established. If an 
unrighteous witness rise up against any man to testify against him of 
wrong-doing, then both the men, between whom the controversy is, shall 
stand before Yahweh, before the priests and the judges that shall be in 
those days. And the judges shall make diligent inquisition, and, behold, 
if the witness be a false witness, and have testified falsely against his broth- 
er; then shall ye do unto him as he had thought to do unto his brother; 
xe shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. And those that 
remain shall hear, and fear, and shall henceforth commit no more any 
‘such evil in the midst of thee. And thine eyes shall not pity; life for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.’ (Deuteronomy 
xix, 15-20). 

_ “Tf there be a controversy between men, and they come into Judg- 
ment, and the judges judge them, then they shall justify the mghteous, 
and condemn the wicked. And it shall be, if the wicked man be worthy 
to be beaten, that the judge shall cause him to lie down, and to be beaten 
before his face, according to his wickedness, by number. Forty stripes 
he may give him, he shall not exceed; lest, if he should exceed, and beat 
him above these with many stripes, ‘then ‘thy brother should seem vile 
unto thee.’”? (Deuteronomy xxv, 1-4). 


And in Leviticus xix, 15, we read: 


‘“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor, nor honor the person of the mighty”; and v. 35 
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of the same chapter: ‘‘Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in 
measures of length, of weight, or of quantity.” 

It is undoubtedly true that all the four Pentateuchal codes pre- 
suppose. the existence of some kind of judges, and inculcate the duty 
of administering justice impartially, but we have already seen what 
the exact nature and duties of these judges or elders were during the 
Mosaic and immediately post-Mosaic age. They formed a class of 
~ moral advisers and counsellors, who served the people by giving advice 
and decisions and settling disputes, without, however, possessing 
any power or authority to formulate laws, to enforce obedience, or 
to inflict penalty. We know, however, that in the course of time, and 
especially during the monarchy, these elders, or heads, or judges 
eradually acquired the power of a governing body and a certain au- 
thority for carrying out their judgments and decisions. But even. 
at this stage the office and power of an Israelitish judge was far in- 
ferior to that of a Babylonian judge of the Hammurabi period. The 
episode of the wise woman of Tekoah* and of the trial of Naboth* 
are sufficient evidence of this, although these stories carry us down 
to the period of the monarchy, i. e., about 300 years later than. 
Moses. According to Deut. xix, 12; xx, 2ff; and) xxii 
judges. or elders are represented as having some executive power,. 
but the author of Deuteronomy is evidently influenced, in this case, 
as in many others, by much later legal institutions and practices; 
for, according to him, the elders in the time of Moses, already formed 
a well-organized judicial college, which is extremely improbable. 
During the period of the monarchy the power and authority of the 
local judges or elders was to some extent absorbed by the king, who 
was considered as supreme judge, to whose authority appeal could 
be made from the judgment of the elders.’ . Princes and members: 
of the royal house are also alluded to as exercising judicial func- 
tions... The priests also undoubtedly had judicial authority, as is 
implied in the Book of the Covenant, and in Deuteronomy. In the 
the former, the priests communicate the decision of Yahweh,’ while 


1T{ Sam. xiv, 4ff. 

?] Kings xxi, &ff. 

3Cf. II Sam. xiv, 4ff; xv, 2ff; II Kings xv, 5; I Kings iii, 16ff Deut. xvii, 9. 
Comp. also IT Sam. viii, 15; xv, 2; I Kings vii, 7; Jeremiah xxii, 15f; xxii, 5= 
and Isaiah xvi, 5. 

‘Isaiah 1, 23; 111, 14; Micah iii, 1, 9; Jeremiah xxi, 11ff; xxii, 2f; Ezech. xlv, 9; 
and Hosea vil, 7; xiii, 10; Isaiah i, 26; iii, 2; Micah vii, 3; Zeph. iii,.3. 

5Exodus xxii, 8. 
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in Deut. the priests, together with the Levites, are represented as 
judicial officers, constituting a sort of spiritual college of justice, par- 
allel to that of the elders." Later on the jurisdiction of the elders 
became separated from that of the priests and Levites and was limited 
to particular cases, the power of the priests being thus extended at 
their expense. In this, however, as well as in many other instances,. 
the author of Deuteronomy shows once more the priestly tendencies 
which characterize his whole theological and historical standpoint. 
From II Chronicles we learn that King Jehosaphat established 
in Jerusalem a supreme tribunal, or court of justice, where priests 
and lay-judges participated in the administration of justice each in. 
their own sphere;* and that he appointed judges in all the cities of 
Judah. Details are lacking, but in its broader features, the judicature 
thus established by Jehosaphat agrees remarkably with the system 
prescribed in Deuteronomy xvii, 8-13. Even in this case, it is doubtful 
whether these judges and tribunals could in any satisfactory measure 
compare with the Babylonian legal system of the time of Hammurabi. 
In Ezechiel’s time (and this brings us down to the sixth century B. C.), 
the priests seemed to have absorbed all administrative power,’ while 
the author of I Chronicles, evidently influenced by Ezechiel or Deuter- 
onomy, tells us that David had appointed 6,000 Levites as judges, 
which is quite inadmissible.* In post-exilic times, and during the 


1Deuteronomy xvii, 9ff; and xix, 15ff. 

«And Jehoshaphat dwelt at Jerusalem; and he went out again among the 
people from Beer-Sheba to the hill-country of Ephraim, and brought them unto. 
Yahweh, the God of their fathers. And he set judges in the land throughout all 
the fortified cities of Judah, city by city, and said to the judges: Consider what ye 
do; for ye judge not for man, but for Yahweh; and He is with you in the judgment. 
Now, therefore, let the fear of Yahweh be upon you, take heed and do it; for there 
is no iniquity with Yahweh our God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of bribes. 
Moreover in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat set up the Levites and the priests, and of the 
heads of the father’s houses of Israel, for the judgment of Yahweh and for contro- 
versies. And they returned to Jerusalem. And he charged them saying: ‘‘Thus. 
shall ye do in the fear of Yahweh, faithfully and with a perfect heart. And when- 
soever any controversy shall come to you from your brethren that dwell in their 
cities, between blood and blood, between law and commandment, statutes and or- 
dinances, ye shal] warn them, that they be not guilty towards Yahweh, and so wrath 
come upon you and upon your brethren; this do and ye shall not be guilty. And 
behold Amariah, the chief priest, is over you in all matters of Yahweh; and Zebadiah,. 
the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the house of Judah, in all the king’s matters; and 
also the Levites shall be officers before you. Deal courgeously, and Yahweh be with 
the good.”’ II Chronicles xix, 4-11. 

3Eizechiel xliv, 24. ‘‘And in a controversy they (the priests) shall. stand to- 
judge; according to mine ordinances shall they judge it,” ete. . 

41 Chronicles xxiii, 4; and xxv, 29. 
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Greek and Roman periods, reference is made to professional judges, 
local courts and tribunals in all the cities of Israel,’ which was un- 
doubtedly due to Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman influences. 

Judicial or legal procedure was very simple in early Israel. In 
Exodus xviii, 22, we are told that the elders appointed by Moses at 
Horeb were to judge the people ‘‘at all seasons’’; and in Numbers 
xxvii, 2, (Comp. Exodus xvii, 19ff.), we read that Moses rendered 
judgments before the tabernacle of Yahweh, where he sat with Aaron 
and the princes or elders of the congregation to teach statutes and 
give judgments. According to Deuteronomy, xxi, 19; xxi, 15; and 
xxv, 7; (Comp. Prov. xxu, 22; Amos v, 11, 15; and Ruthayee ee 
the judges in the cities had their seat at the gate, which was the thor- 
oughfare of the public, or in the public squares of the city, where the - 
markets were held,” or in some other open place.* Even the supreme 
judges administered justice in public, Deborah, for instance, under a 
palm-tree,* and the kings at the gate or in the court of the royal 
palace.” Solomon is said to have erected a porch, or hall of judg- 
ment, in Jerusalem, for his own royal court of justice;* and from | 
Jeremiah we learn that in later times the princes of Judah exercised 
judgment in a chamber of the royal palace.’ Jeremiah himself, 
when accused by the priests and false prophets, was judged by the 


Cf. Ezra vil, 25: ‘‘And thou, Ezra, after the wisdom of the God that is in thy 
hand, appoint magistrates and judges, who may judge al! the people that are beyond 
the River, all such as know the laws of thy God; and teach ye him that knoweth 
them not. And whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the laws of the king, 
Jet judgment be executed upon him with all diligence, whether it be unto death, or 
to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment.” Cf. also Ezra x, 
14; Judith vi, 16; Math. v, 22; x, 17; Mark xiii, 9; ete. . . . Similar references are 
also to be found in Josephus, the Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmuds. 

Cf. II Kings vii, 1. 

sJudges iv, 5; and T Samuel xxii, 6. 

“Now Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lappidoth, she judged Israel at that 
time. And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel, 
in the hill-country of Ephraim; and the children of Israel came up to her for judg- 
ment.” Judges iv, 5. 

‘Of Absalom we read that ‘“‘He rose up early, and stood beside the way of the 
gate; and it was so, that, when any man had a suit which should come to the king 
for judgment, then Absalom called unto him, and said: of what city art thou? and 
he said thy servant is of onc of the tribes of Israel. And Absalom said unto him: 
See, thy matters are good and right; but there is no man deputed of the king to hear 
thee, etc. . . ” If Samuel xv, 2-4. Comp. also II Samuel xiv, 4ff; and I Kings 
ati G: 

“And he made the porch of the throne where he was to judge, even the porch 
of judgment; and it was covered with cedar from floor to floor.’’ I Kings vii, 7. 

7Jeremiah xxxvi, 12. 
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princes of the people, who are said to have come out: of the king’s 
house into the temple to judge at the entrance of the new gate before 
the assembled people.' 

The litigants, viz., the plaintiff and the defendant, appeared 
personally before the elders,’ and presented their complaint. orally.* 
The accused, if not present, could be summoned to appear.‘ Ad- 
vocates or counsels are unknown in the Old Testament,’ for the 
plaintiff was supposed to look after his own case if he desired satis- 
factory judgment. Litigants were also at liberty to settle their dif- 
ferences personally without appealing to the judge. 

The judge was held bound to hear and examine the case closely 
and conscientiously, his chief method of inquiry being the examination 
of the testimony of witnesses. The accusations of the father against 
his rebellious child needed no support of witness." In other cases, 
however, witnesses were absolutely required, and these not less than 
two or three,’ especially in criminal cases.* In all probability the 
testimony of slaves, children under age, or women was not accepted, 
as is expressly stated by Josephus and the Talmud, although not 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Witnesses were thoroughly ex- 
amined; and, as in the Code of Hammurabi, false witnesses were 
punished according to the lex talionis, viz., by inflicting the precise 
kind of punishment the false witness had intended to bring upon 
his victim by his falsehood.’ Witnesses do not seem to have been. 
put on oath,” but when the nature of the case was such as to make 


1Jeremiah xxvi, 10ff. 

“of. Deut. xvii, 5; xxi, 20; and xxv, 1, 

‘Deut. i, 16; xxi, 20; and xxv, 1. In the Book of Job, which undoubtedly 
reflects much later timcs and customs, there seems to be a reference to written ac- 
cusation: ‘Oh, that I had one to hear me! Lo, here is my signature, let the Al- 
mighty answer me. And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath 
mrtten!’” Job xxxi, 35. 

4Deut. xxv, 8. 

*Many old commentators have tried_to prove the existence of counsels or ad- 
vocates in Israel from Job xxix, 15-17, and Isaiahi, 17. But the first passage simply 
refers to Job’s own justice and meritorious works, while the other refers to judges 
in general. ‘‘Learn to do well; seck justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less and plead for the widow.”’ 

6PDeut. xxi, 18ff. 

7Deut. xix, 15. 

‘Deut. xvii, 6; Num. xxxv, 30. Cf. also Mark xiv, 56ff; and Mat. xxvi, 60. 

*Deut. xix, 18ff. 

The passage in Leviticus v, J, does not refer to the swearing of witnesses, but 
is a solemn adjuration, addressed to those present, by which all those who know 
about the matter are summoned to come forward as witnesses. Comp. also Prov. 
xxix, 24. 
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it impossible to have or to produce witnesses, as in a case of theft, 
the oath was then administered and the case decided." When the 
discovery of the crime and of the guilty party was a practical im- 
possibility Yahweh was looked to for the accomplishment of the 
task.’ 

The Law affixes no civil punishment for perjury; it forbids it 
as a profanation of Yahweh’s name’* and threatens it with divine 
punishment.’ It must be noted, however, that in all cases in which 
an oath was taken before a Judgment-seat, it consisted merely of an 
adjuration addressed by the judge and responded to by the person 
sworn with an Amen.’ “Only in common life did the person swearing 
himself utter the oath, either: So Yahweh do to me, and more also,° 
or God (Elohim) do so to me, ete.,’ or as Yahweh liveth.“ But in such 
cases the name of Yahweh was probably avoided, and the oath was 
taken by the life (soul) of the man, to whom one wished to protest 
by oath.’ In later times it. became common, especially among the 
Pharisees, to swear by heaven, by the earth, by the temple, the holy 
city, and by one’s own head.” 

The verdict or the sentence was pronounced orally, although 
from Job xii, 16; and Isaiah, x, 1, it appears that, in some cases, 
the sentence may have been given in written form. The sentence 
was to be executed without delay.” Punishment was administered 
before the eyes of the judge,’ and that of stoning by the whole con- 
gregation” or the people of the city,” the witnesses being required 
to put their hands first to the execution of the guilty.” 


‘Exodus xxii, 6-11. In the case of a deposit committed to any one being in- 
jured or purloined, the oath is prescribed; in which case the depositary could clear 
himself of guilt by taking such an oath (Exodus xxii, 10f.); and perhaps also when 
-one refused to his neighbor a deposit committed to him, or something stolen or found 
(Leviticus v, 22ff.). 

*Exodus xx, 8; I Sam. xiv, 40ff; Jos. vii, 14. 

3Leviticus xix, 12. 

sExogus xx, 7:7 Deut. v,/11. 

5Cf. I Kings xxii, 16; and Matt. xxvi, 63. 

‘panes tes Ruthaiy 17. 
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‘Judges vili, 19; I Sam. xx, 3; and I Kings i, 29. 

*T Sam. xvii, 55; and II Sam. xi, 11. 

Matt. v, 34f; and xxiii, 16. C.F. Keil, Manual of Biblical Archeology, (English 
trans., Edinburgh, 1888, in 2 vols. Vol. IJ, pp. 348, 349, note 7. 

Num. xv, 36; Deut. xxu, 18. 

12Deut ix sciL, 
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The practice of ordeals as means for ascertaining the truth, or 
obtaining a confession of guilt was not unknown in Israel, although 
Josephus expressly tells us that torture and the bastinado for this: 
purpose were first introduced into Israel by the Herodians.' The 
most important one is the so-called “ordeal of jealousy,’ prescribed 
in Numbers v, 11-31, in the case of a woman suspected of adultery 
which cannot be legally proved. For this purpose the husband of 
the suspected woman must bring her to the priest; he must also 
bring with him an offering of barley meal, which is called “a meal-. 
offering of jealousy, a meal-offering of memorial bringing guilt to re- 
membrance.”’ The priest brings the woman before Yahweh, makes 
her take an oath of purgation, and then gives her to drink a potion. 
described as “the water of bitterness that causeth the cure,’ consisting 
of “holy water”? with which dust from the floor of the tabernacle has 
been mingled, and into which the written words of the oath have been. 
washed. If the woman be guilty the potion proves harmful; if inno-- 
cent, harmless; in the latter case, moreover, the woman becomes. 
fruitful.’ 


1De Bello Judaico, lib. I, 30, 2-5. Comp. also Antiquitates- J :daice, iii, 11, 6. 

“And Yahweh spoke unto Moses saying: ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, if any man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass against him, 
and a man lie with her carnally, and it be hid from the eyes of her husband, and be 
kept close, and she be defiled, and there be no witness against her, and she be not 
taken in the act; and the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he be jealous of his. 
wife, and she be defiled; or if the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he be jealous. 
of his wife, and she be not defiled; then shall the man bring his wife unto the priest,. 
and shall bring her oblation for her, the tenth part of an ephah of barley meal, he shall 
pour no oil upon it, nor put frankincense thereon; for it is a meal-offering of jealousy, 
a meal-offering of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance. And the priest 
shall bring her near, and set her before Yahweh; and the priest shall take holy water 
in an earthen vessel; and of the dust that is on the floor of the tabernacle the priest 
shall take and put it into the water. And the priest shall set the woman before 
Yahweh, and let the hair of the woman’s head go loose, and put the meal-offering of 
memorial in her hands, which is the meal-offering of jealousy; and the priest shall 
have in his hands the water of bitterness that causeth the curse. And the priest 
shall cause her to swear, and shall say unto the woman, if no man hath lain with 
thee, and if thou have not gone aside to uncleanness, being under thy husband, be 
thou free from this water of bitterness that causeth the curse. But if thou have 
gone aside, being under thy husband, and if thou be defiled, and some man have- 
lain with thee besides thy husband, then the priest shall cause the woman to swear 
with the oath of cursing, and the priest shall say unto the woman, Yahweh make 
thee a curse and an oath among the people, when Yahweh doth make thy thigh to 
fall away, and thy body to swell; and this water that causeth the curse shall go into 
thy bowels, and make thy body to swell and thy thigh to fall away. And the woman 
shall say: Amen, Amen. And the priest shall write these curses in a book, and 
he shall blot them out into the water of bitterness. And he shall make the woman. 
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Other kinds of ordeals must have certainly existed among the 
ancient Hebrews although there are no explicit references to them in 
the Old Testament. The custom was so universally practised by 
ancient peoples that it is most probable that it existed in its various 
forms in Israel also.’ 

The existence, at least at certain periods, of corruption and 
dishonesty in the administration of justice in Israel, and especially 
among the priests, need hardly be insisted on. The example of the 
two sons of Eli, notorious for their greed, is well known.’ Micah,’ 
Isaiah,* Hosea,’ Zephanah,° Jeremiah,’ and Malachi’ freely and 


-drink the water of bitterness that causeth the curse; and the water that causeth the 
curse shall enter into her and become bitter. And the priest shall take the jealousy 
offering out of the woman’s hand, and shall wave the offering before Yahweh, and 
offer it upon the altar. And the priest shall take a handful of the offering, even the 
memorial thereof, and burn it upon the altar, and afterwards shall cause the woman 
to drink the water. And when he hath made her to drink the water, then it shall 
come to pass that if she be defiled, and have done trespass against her husband, that 
the water that causeth the curse shall enter into her, and become bitter, and her 
belly shall swell, and her thigh shall fall away; and the woman shall be a curse among 
her people. And if the woman be not defiled, but be clean, then she shall be free, 
nd shall conceive seed. This is the law of jealousy, when a wife goeth aside to 
another instead of her husband, and is defiled; or when the spirit of jealousy cometh 
upon him, and he be jealous over his wife, and shall set the woman before Yahweh 
and the priest shall execute upon her all this law. Then shall the man be guiltless 
from iniquity, and this woman shall bear her iniquity.’”’ Numbers v, 11-31. G. B, 
Gray, Commentary on Numbers (International Critical Commentary), New York. 
1903, pp. 43-44ff. In a note (p. 48) in the same commentary, Dr. Gray mentions ~ 
a suggestion made to him by the Rev. H. W. Robinson, which is worthy of considera- 
tion. ‘In the original rite administered in cases of suspicion aroused by pregnancy 
the water may have been credited with positive virtue in the case of guilt; being 
‘supposed to descend into the womb (Oy yv, 22, as in Gen. xxv, 23; Psalms 1xxi, 6; 
Ruth i, 11), it may have been regarded as affecting the offspring of a guilty inter- 
course, so that, though the woman grows great with child (‘the swelling belly’), the 
birth is abortive (expressed by euphemistic or modified expression 17 953 
«compare 223 abortion). In the other case the potion may have been regarded 
as innocuous to the growth of the foetus, which is duly brought to the birth. The 
latter point has then been characteristically modified: the innocent woman is 
promised that she shall subsequently conceive, as a reward directly granted by Yahweh 
(Cf. Gen. xvii, 15-19, and xxv, 21)’. For analogous customs among other nations 
comp. the authorities referred to in the same work, pp. 43, 44. 

*Comp. ex. gr., Num. xvi and Ps. cix, 18, and Stade, Die Eiferopferthora, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XV (1895), pp. 166-178. Comp. 
also W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d edit., London, 1894, pp. 180ff. 
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vehemently accuse them of unfairness, injustice, respect of persons, 
and dishonesty in their legal decisions. These corruptions have been. 
made the subject of a full and vivid treatment in the admirable work 
of Professor MacCurdy: 

“No region of Hebrew life is so thoroughly illustrated for us by 
competent observers as the sphere of the administration of justice. 
And upon none has such unqualified condemnation fallen. Those 
who cared most for justice, and for the essential welfare of the state— 
the historians, prophets, moralists, hymn-writers, who have left their 
impressions, and who were most likely to know the truth and to set 
it in its true relations—write in stern rebuke and bitter invective, so 
unreserved and so persistent that it forms of itself the most extensive: 
moral rubric in the literature of Israel. There is no space to present 
the matter adequately. The following analysis may serve as a general 
characterization. 

“The most frequent and virulent source of the abuse of justice 
was the venality of its ministers, whether local judges or the “ princes”’ 
of the court. To a casual observer of Oriental life the prevailing 
official corruption is something appalling To the close inquirer it 
seems indigenous and inevitable. To the true servants of Jehovah 
it was appalling, but neither inherent nor necessary. It was rather 
an exotic growth, or a twist aside from the true bent of Israel’s de- 
velopment. When we consider the social and governmental en- 
couragements to laxity and neglect, and, still further, the seductive 
moral atmosphere in which the leaders of the people moved, we shall 
marvel at the moral courage of the Prophets in opposing the dominant 
evil. We must also admire their insight in discerning its essential 
relations to society, and their ideality in conceiving the possibility 
of its being discarded anywhere in the Semitic world. One illustra- 
tion may suffice. The common word for a “bribe” (snv) is, 
properly speaking, a “present,” and is used of the propitiatory gifts 
sent to a superior in order to secure his protection,’ or by one who 
seeks to evade deserved punishment.” A similar combination of 
meanings is shown by a less common term (73n2).° That is to 
say, a present is for the most part a sort of bribe. The one meaning 
leads up to the other by a sort of social necessity. Presents are the 
ordinary preliminaries of visits and negotiations. Their motive and 


1T Kings xv, 19; II Kings xvi, 8. . 
*Prov. vi, 35; and xxi, 14. 
3Comp. Gen. xxv, 6, with Prov. xv, 27; Eccl. vii, 7. 
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effect naturally comes to be the influencing of the beneficiary.’ Cita- 
tions of instances from Oriental or Biblical history would simply 
overcrowd my pages. Wherever and whenever we get a glimpse of 
the inner movements of Semitic society we find the custom and the 
motive. We shall only cite further Jacob’s gift to Esau,’ and the 
present of Merodach-Baladan to Hezekiah.” In general Semitic 
history we may go back some hundreds of years, and in the casually 
disclosed correspondence of the El-Amarna tablets the business is 
seen to be quite overdone. The annals of the Assyrian kings fairly 
swarm with instances. It is, therefore, the most natural thing in the 
world to send a present to a judge before a case comes up for hearing; 
though publicity was, of course, not desirable in the. transaction,* 
and was usually avoided, as a suggestive proverb informs us.’ Only 
public opinion frowning down upon open and shameful corruption, 
or the spectacle of judges repudiating any source of approach from 
the side of a litigant, would seem like y to discvedit the custom. 


“The evil, indeed, was dealt with by the lawgiver of the ancient 
code (the Book of the Covenant) and that in the most reasonable 
and persuasive fashion: ‘Thou shalt take no bribe; for a bribe blindeth 
those that have sight, and perverteth the cause of the righteous.’° 
Yet the abuse was prevalent in the time of the Judges. In spite of 
the noble record and example of Samuel, his sons, Judges by his own 
appointment, became notoriously venal.’ Samuel’s protest and 
challenge*® on his own behalf,’ were of themselves an indication that 
his virtues were rare. We may learn something of the processes of 
civil justice under the kingdom: by consulting the prophets. For 
the Northern Kingdom Amos asserts that bribery was a. prevalent 
evil of his time.’ For Judah and Jerusalem Isaiah cries aloud,” and 
his contemporary Micah sets forth the paradox that judge, priest, 


4 Provi XVily So; Viele 

4Gen, Kxxil, 13 xxx, 10; cfixlin, 11; 1 Sam/x, 27; Psalmexlvaiee 

STsaiah xxxix, 1. 

4Prov.. xxi 4: 
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®Hxodus xxiil, 8; cf. Deut. xvi, 19. 

7[ Sam. viii, 1ff. 

§Samuel’s custom of taking a small fee or ‘‘present”’ for giving counsel from 
Jehovah, doubtless followed by other ‘‘seers”’ of the period, (I Sam. ix, 7ff.), was 
~of a different nature; but it was a practice very easily abused. 
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and prophet alike are greedy and corrupt, and yet proclaim their 
trust in Jehovah.’ Heé lets us also into the inner methods of those 
betrayers of the people.” Ezechiel’s arraignment is a review of the 
history of the kingdom.* The long-continued prevalence of the 
abuse is perhaps best shown by the large place given to it in the pro- 
verbial literature of the nation.* The final deliverance on the subject 
refers to the corruption practiced by the king himself. This alone, it 
is declared, is sufficient to undermine and ruin the state’ We are 
brought into a somewhat different region when we turn to the lyrical 
poetry of the Hebrews. Here it is not the preacher of righteousness 
thundering out the judgment, nor the philosophical observer pointing 
the moral. It is the sympathetic partisan of the outraged and op- 
pressed, who voices their wrongs and their sufferings, and brings 
them into relation with the practical claims of religion upon both 
the transgressors and their victims.’”” 


GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


1Micah iii, 5, 11. 
2Micah vii, 3. Translate vii, 3, according to a restored text: 
“To make ready their hands for evil, 
The noble asks counsel, and the judge answers for hire 
And declares to him what his soul lusts for.’ 


This passage and the context were probably written, not by an unknown prophet, 
as many recent critics suppose, but by Micah himself in his later years under Manasseh. 

Pear 1 2fT. 

BP toy. KV, 27; Xvi, 8, 23; ‘xviii, 16;. x01, 14; xxv, 14: 

BProv. xxix, 4. 

6Ps, xv, 5; xxiv, 4; xxvi, 10; cf. Isaiah xxxiii, 15; Hvstory, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments, Vol. II, pp. 210-213. 


FATHER TYRREEL AS@ae 
APOLOGIST 


Henri Bremond 


Nova et Vetera is the title of the book which first won for Father 
Tyrrell the appreciative gratitude and confidence of the Catholics of 
England. Others followed later: Hard Sayings, External Religion, 
Faath of the Millions, Lex Orandi, and what not. Lex Credendi will 
be out shortly; perhaps before these lines appear in print. Each of 
these works as 1t appeared has borne witness to a process of continual 
and courageous evolution of a mind at once subtle and restless, but 
before all else sincere. 

Yet one word is enough to bind his latest and earliest writings 
into a connected whole and to define the single spirit that pervades 
them all, and it is the word which Father Tyrrell has inscribed on the 
first page of his first work: Nova et Vetera—the New and the Old. — 
The New, welcomed by a believer who has no intention whatever of 
sacrificing the riches of the Past; the Old, treasured up, maintained 
and loved by a searcher who refuses to condemn indiscriminately the 
scientific and intellectual activity of the Present. 

Nova et Vetera, viz. a via media between those who would fain 
preserve everything and those who bid fair to destroy everything; 
between the intransigeance of the Right and that of the Left; between 
the fanaticism of petrifaction and the fanaticism of instability. 

Nova et Vetera. Obviously these epithets are not applied to 
different objects, but to one and the same truth, “ever old and ever 
new,” which the Church of to-day receives from the Church of yesterday 
to transmit to the Church of to-morrow, and which is sustained and 
renovated in all its youthful freshness as often as it wins the living 
inward adhesion of a new disciple. 

In one sense these three Latin words are everyman’s device. 
For in spite of himself the most arrogant of innovators must to a great 
extent march in the footsteps of that Past of which he boasts to have 
effaced every vestige; while the least “modern” of conservatives, 
did he really believe he had nothing new to say, would confine himself 
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to re-editing the Councils and the Swnma Theologica without note 
or comment. Thus without intending it they balance one another; 
- the former checking the very movement he would fain hasten; the 
latter unconsciously hastening it in his endeavor to check it. The 
Catholic attack upon the Protestant rule of faith hastened the advent 
of Biblical Criticism; while the extravagant negations of Strauss and 
Feuerbach occasioned a revival of religious feeling and interest in the 
universities of Germany. 

It is the essential law of all development. Ideas will neither race 
nor tarry at the caprice of those who affect to control them. Mastered 
by an irresistible and time-biding Power, both Reactionaries and 
Progressives co-operate in spite of themselves in a result which they 
ean neither retard nor advance by a single moment. Intellectual 
modesty, a profound reverence for tradition, an absolute faith in the 
expansive power of eternal truth, such are the lessons forced upon us 
by this law of history, and those which Father Tyrrell has taken to 
himself. His apologetic, at once bold and cautious, keeps both Past 
and Future steadily in view; or rather it is from the Past that it seeks 
to forecast and prepare for the Future. If he welcomes fearlessly 
ideas that are called new, it is because he knows well that strictly 
speaking there are no new ideas, and that on the subject of religion 
“fall has been said’’ nigh two thousand years ago. And if, on the 
other hand, he does not hesitate to adapt so-called old ideas to the 
lawful exigencies of modern times, it is because he knows that no 
wealth of dogmatic utterance can ever exhaust the divine fruitfulness ~ 
of the revelation of Jesus. 

This apologetic programme is less commonplace than it might 
seem at first sight. Its fulfilment exacts an assemblage of qualifica- 
- tions not too common in professional apologetics. As mediating 
between contemporary thought and ecclesiastical tradition the apolo- 
gist should be thoroughly familiar with these two worlds if he is ever 
to effect their reconciliation; and here the author of Lex Credendt is 
well equipped. I do not think that the learned in philosophy or 
criticism will be able to say that he does not know their language. 
He does not merely quote or mention them; but he has read them 
for himself and read them well, with sympathy of comprehension if 
not always with that of agreement. Without pretending to be a 
specialist in the History of Religion or in Biblical Criticism, he has 
assimilated the substance of the best current literature on these sub- 
jects; and it is not the least originality of Lex Credendi that we find 
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this solid and manifold erudition subtly permeating the pages of what 
is avowedly only a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer considered as an 
expression of the spirit of Christ. On the other hand, he faces and 
cliscusses as a theologian the problems and conclusions of the various 
sciences. If at times he wanders beyond the limits prescribed by 
Scholasticism, he does so with his eyes open, as one who has sojourned 
long in that land; who knows every corner of it and the precise point 
where he steps over the boundary. It is from no _neo-scholastic 
manual that he has learned St. Thomas. As to the official teachings 
of the Church, the definitions of Popes and Councils, the consensus 
of Fathers and Theologians, the answers of Roman Congregations, a 
word here and there, a well-weighed adverb, a cautious parenthesis, an 
implicit reference make it plain to the expert theologian that Father 
Tyrrell minds his steps carefully and never loses sight of the rule of 
faith. 

If, on the other hand, some are surprised that he does not push 
his orthodoxy into bolder relief, it is doubtless because they fail to 
appreciate the very special character, the exact and immediate purpose 
of this apologetic. Ill-timed translations as well as hasty and mis- 
leading commentaries have in many cases brought this work under 
the eyes of classes for whom it was never intended and who were quite 
unprepared to profit by it, being strangers to the difficulties to which 
it is addressed, as well as to the language in which it is written. Of 
the religious writers of the day Father Tyrrell is perhaps less of a “man 
of letters’? than any one I know. He never writes to make a book. 
A priest, a confessor, a preacher of retreats, a confidant of troubled 
minds and consciences, his works are but the continuation, integra- 
tion and extension of his apostolate. Of these, the first seemed to 
minister exclusively to the devout. The ‘informal meditations’’ of 
Nova et Vetera offered an easier and gentler method of prayer to those 
who felt discouraged by the severe logic of the current system, and 
who for the most part, passed their prescribed hour of meditation in 
longing for the bell that would announce their deliverance. There 
was nothing very striking about this unpretentious, disorderly little 
book, which, however, somewhat surprised those of us who had only 
known Father Tyrrell as a keen theologian with the repute of a militant 
Thomist; and yet, everything was there already. Already there 
was the deep conviction that souls are not made for methods, but 
methods for souls. Already there was the desire, the instinctive 
and imperative need, not indeed of minimizing the exigencies of the 
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Christian life, but of reducing as far as possible the obstacles which 
certain souls encounter in the exterior programme, or contingent to 
the form under which that life is presented to them. 

Never yet has a work of life and spontaneity failed to elicit a re- 
sponse. ‘This one which seemed addressed only to religious, turned 
to Father Tyrrell the attention of unbelievers; of Anglicans haunted 
by the phantom of Rome, of Catholics perplexed in their faith; of 
those whose problem was not how to meditate but how to escape 
agnosticism, how to cling to their Christian profession. Thus from 
the two opposite poles of religious thought people came to this young 
priest; and what rendered his task all the more delicate was that 
the most urgent difficulties were by no means confined to free-thinkers 
or Anglicans. It is impossible fully to understand Father Tyrrell’s 
books unless one has an intimate knowledge of the various intellectual 
strata which divide Catholicism in England. There, there is none of 
that almost military discipline which, at least for the moment, main- 
tains German Catholics in the bonds of a strict uniformity; nor is 
there anything of that equable average religious temperature which 
prevails in France. Nothing could be less homogeneous. Here a 
childlike, almost infantile faith; there restlessness, doubt, and inde- 
pendence pushed to its limits. How could it be otherwise? On the 
one hand, be the fault where it will, the Catholic clergy no longer 
possess that intellectual authority which it might have had if it had 
welcomed the leadership of Newman more cordially. On the other 
hand, in a country where everyone is interested in religious questions, 
the current journals, periodicals, and publications, not to speak of 
works expressly directed to the spread and popularization of religious 
views, bring under the notice of everyone who is educated or half- 
educated all the latest objections and discoveries, theories of the most 
esoteric philosophers and the results of the most erudite investigations. 
To take a most average example: I cannot see how a man of ordinary 
education could read Tennyson or Browning attentively and not be 
tempted to question or at least to minimize and dilute many of the 
principles of Catholic orthodoxy. Still more might be said of the 
countless little books that deal expressly with the biblical question 
in a popular way. If Catholics may not read them, yet they must 
live and converse with those who do. 

Moreover many of these same Catholics are converts. Few of us 
perhaps realize the sort of trial that awaits certain natures, in the 
years subsequent to conversion. On passing out of the heroic stage 
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of first fervor in which all sacrifices seemed light, many begin to review 
in a quieter light the reasons that led them to so serious a step. In 
spite of themselves they cannot help comparing the impossible church 
which they sought with the actual church which they have found. 
They forget the limitations and remember only the advantages of 
their old religion; they grow used to the graces of the new and conscious 
of those necessary limitations to which enthusiasm had blinded them. 
They are wrong, no doubt; still they are certainly unsettled and 
troubled; they feel disillusioned, soured and irritable. The priest 
or the apologist has no heart, even if he had the right, to give them 
the coup de grace or rudely extinguish the smoking flax with an Est, Est, 
or Non, Non. I know, of course, that truth will not accommodate 
itself to our caprices or personal repugnances and I can even admire 
those who do not hesitate to give the last blow and say calmly: “That 
is enough. Go, you are no longer a Catholic’; but for my own part 
J have some difficulty in fixing the precise instant at which a Christian 
breaks definitely with the Truth, I do not say in word or profession, 
but in the depths of his soul. “He who is not against me is with me”’ 
—whatever be their attitude towards this or that particular doctrine, 
the readers whom Father Tyrrell addresses are certainly not against 
Christ. As a matter of fact all his books are intended to lead to the 
knowledge, love and imitation of Christ. The character of his work 
has not changed since the first volume. He writes still for devout 
souls who have never had the least doubt about any Catholic dogma; 
but insensibly he has widened his scope so as actually to include in 
his auditory, not indeed the profane, but the wavering, the unsettled, 
those who ask themselves: Do I still believe? or, those who, be- 
leving no longer, cannot resign themselves to the horrible loneliness 
of a world without God and of a life without religion. We shall see 
better by-and-by how the presence of these unbidden hearers has 
led him to remould his doctrinal message, but the picture as I have 
already presented it is enough to merit our attention and to help us 
to seize the precise originality of Father Tyrrell’s work. 

Is it not, after all, a somewhat unusual experience to find an 
apologist occupied solely with the task of leading his readers to the 
interior life, and yet by one and the same word arousing faith in some 
of them and fervor in others? It is still Pascal’s method: ‘ Prenez 
de l'eau bénite’’; but with this difference, that Pascal wrote directly 
for unbelievers, whereas the author of Nova et Vetera invites unbelievers 
and believers mingled in the same crowd to a devotional conference. 
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No polemics, no aggressive disputes, no scholastic arguments in favor 
of dogma, no demonstration of the divinity of the Church; the be- 
liever would have no interest in all this scientific apparatus, the un- 
believer would find in it only new matter for doubt. It is a fact of 
experience that for many of our contemporaries a simple earnest 
village sermon will often sweep away more doubts and refute more 
sophisms than twenty solemn conferences on the errors of the day. 
But here the utterances of practical devotion gain an additional efficacy. 
To steel himself against the appeal to his affection the reader can 
never say: “Ah, but if this man had only read such and such a recent 
book, so decisive against the Bible or against the claims of primitive 
Christianity; if he had but followed the latest discussions on the 
history of dogmatic development; in a word, if he but knew what we 
know, he could not speak like that.” No, he has read all these books; 
he has followed all these discussions; nay, he has sometimes anticipated 
them, and I know some pages of his development of Dogma which 
mark a decisive step forward in that all-important question. He 
does not invent new terms at every turn, after the manner of youthful 
malcontents enamored of novelty for its own sake. He keeps as far 
as possible to the common language of spiritual writers as a symbol 
of that profound unity which can and ought to bind the present to 
the past. But in reading Lex Credendi one is quickly convinced that 
nothing is so modern as to be unfamiliar to this living thinker; and 
in these simple homilies on the ‘Our Father’’ one recognizes easily 
the mental habits, the methods, the exigencies, the intellectual attitude 
of the philosophers and scholars of the present day. 

But once more, neither science nor philosophy holds the place of 
honor in this strange book. To those troubled believers who come to him 
with their intellectual difficulties Father Tyrrell replies by a series 
of meditations on the Spirit and on the Prayer of Christ. “First of 
all,’’ he seems to say, ‘‘let us live the Christian life with all our might; 
afterwards we can formulate dogmatic principles by which it 1s govern- 
erned; first, let us pray the Prayer of Christ; and afterwards we can 
disentangle the theology implied in that prayer. Life first; Doctrine 
second; first let us realize Christ’s spirit in ourselves and then endeavor 
to examine the mysteries of the Catechism. Since in these bewildering 
times such an examination is a complicated business, let us not begin 
by exhausting our spiritual energies over a troublesome enquiry, which 
in our present unprepared state, may well prove quite fruitless: Quz 
facit veritatem, venit ad lucem. She of whom it was said ‘I have not 
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found such faith in Israel’ would not have understood three lines of 
the Catechism. Begin, therefore, with the Syro-Phenician woman 
if you would finish with St. Thomas Aquinas.’ I know quite well 
there is another sort of apologetic. Some think that whatever be the 
issue we should firmly press the alternative of everything or nothing 
on minds such as I have described above, impatient of all dogmatic 
discipline, rebellious, not as formerly against this or that dogma, but 
against the very idea of dogma at all. For them there is to be no 
mean between light and darkness. ‘ Hold all our dogmas and just in 
our sense, or else go about your business.”’ This is one method, and 
it does not lack a certain dignity. It seems to have the sanction of 
ereat authorities. ‘“‘Seems’’—because those who use it in their writings 
often prove less exigent, more complaisant in the intimacy of the con- 
fessional, or when dealing with some individual soul which one such 
harsh utterance might sink forever in the slough of scepticism. Still, 
it is one method, and I do not claim the right to criticise it. I only 
say that one cannot hesitate as to which method offers the more 
efficacious means of leading contemporary intelligence to the accept- 
ance of Christian truth, while at the same time keeping faithful to 
the dogmatic principle in its entirety. It is simply a question of 
point of view, simply a difference of perspective: Christian doctrine— 
Christian practice, at which end should we begin? For in truth the 
two are one. ‘There is no Christian experience that does not imply a 
dogma; no dogma which does not express or translate into conceptions 
some spiritual experience. Poor, thin, and commonplace is the life 
that does not tend to that clear self-consciousness of which dogma is | 
the expression; poor and barren the dogma that severs itself from 
experience and feeds on its own abstractions. Let us say it once 
more: since love is the Alpha and Omega of the New Law, paltry is 
that love whose deepest aspirations do not postulate the dogma of 
Catholicism; and deplorable that theology that does not forthwith 
translate itself into love.. This is not the place to explain how and 
for what reason these truths, in some sense as old as the Gospel, have 
of late years regained a sort of primacy in the world of Catholic thought. 
Newman in England; Deutinger in Germany; Cardinal Deschamps 
in Belgium are among the great precursors of this movement. When 
finally in the last years of the nineteenth century Maurice Blondel 
presented to the assembled Sorbonne the first synthesis of these ideas, 
tendencies, presentiments, and prophetic intuitions, he found the 
soil well prepared to receive the seed. We know the progress made 
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since that date; the tentative beginnings, the cautious hesitancy of 
some, the enthusiastic adhesion of others, the discussions, the mis- 
understandings, the progressive clarification, the increasing hope of 
coming day when the last remnant of distrust would be banished 
by a philosophy which would be what the old had really ceased to be 
—the handmaid of Christian dogma. 

Lex Credendi, if I mistake not, marks a stage in the progress of 
this idea. This book, though written.without any such ulterior con- 
troversial purpose, seems destined on the one hand to set at rest certain 
conservative disquietudes; and on the other to caution certain thinkers 
of the author’s own school against the danger of disfiguring and im- 
poverishing their own doctrine... There is a danger of exalting action 
to the detriment of thought of sacrificing dogma to life. Pragmatists 
are apt to run cheerfully on this rock in obedience to the desire which 
we all feel more or less of dragging victims behind our chariots, for- 
getting that for a philosophy every bloody victory heralds the approach 
of defeat. To depreciate thought is to put out the eyes of action, to 
suppress metaphysics is to undermine ethics, to renounce Christian 
dogma is to mutilate, or I might say, fossilize Christian life. Lex 
Credendi brings this essential principle into complete evidence. In 
this respect it is most instructive to compare it with its predecessor, 
Lex Orandi, which it continues and explains. Indeed, they are not 
so much two works as two chapters of a single book, whose complete 
title should be ‘‘ Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi.’”’ The first chapter studies 
‘Catholic dogma in the concrete’ as ministerial to Prayer and to Life; 
the second shows how this Prayer and this Life postulate, suppose 
and imply Catholic dogma. Lex Orandi, Prayer primary: - Lex’ 
‘Credendi, Theology secondary. Not that in the living reality prayer 
and doctrine are separable; they cannot be independent of one another. 
‘Still our mind can separate them as aspects of the same thing, and in 
the interests of a prudent and charitable apologetic can insist primarily 
.on that aspect which seems more accessible to that soul which it would 
slowly conduct to the possession of the integral Truth. Slowly indeed 
it must be, since at its first meeting with the apologist this same soul 
is on the verge of agnosticism. When one stands at such an extreme 
one does not pass to the opposite at a bound. Yet though it does not 
hurry him forward, the word which leads him on is not on that account 
the word of one who betrays truth in the interests of charity. Listen 
“once more to this word whose persuasive power may perhaps reach 
you through the disfigurement it suffers from a rough and rapid resumé : 
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‘Since you are troubled; since you suffer from the thought that per- 
haps you have lost Christ, it is a proof that you love Him that you 
want Him, that you are still searching for Him; and, therefore that 
you have actually found Him. Those who have _ wholly 
lost Him do not know it, do not feel wretched. He isin you: and He 
in you who seek Him, is seeking Himself. Your restlessness is the 
palpitation of His life in yours. Do not put out this flickering flame.. 
Take courage; preserve and amplify this lingering life. The hour 
has not yet come for you to face the intellectual side of the difficulty, 
or to reconcile your own metaphysical constructions with those of the 
Credo. Love, pray, follow, imitate Christ and later you will see that 
in feeding yourself with His spirit and in living His life you have 
unawares realized those very dogmas, though dry and precise formula-— 
tion is so repugnant to you to-day. You think you are not a Christian 
because the clear abstractions which at present make up your private 
philosophy will not fit in with the principles of Catholic philosophy.. 
But there is also another ferment of thought going on within you 
which you cannot formulate, and which none the less represents your 
deeper self. These same twilight hidden thoughts of the heart will 
clear and shape themselves in the direction of Christian dogma in the 
measure that you feed yourself on the Spirit of Christ and the Prayer 
of Christ: Alias oves habeo que non sunt ex hoc ovilr. They are not 
of that flock which is kept together under strict discipline, and which 
the watchful shepherds suffer not to stray beyond the clearly marked 
limits. Seemingly strangers, they do not at once recognize the tones: 
of the Pastor who calls them. Yet none the less He knows them, and 
knows that they are His; and that their crooked wanderings will 
never lead them very far from His sight or from the sound of His: 
voice. Sooner or later they will recognize Him.” 


HENRI BREMOND. 


STUDIES: 


‘THE EX’FRAORDINARY POINTS IN THE 
MASSORETIC TEXT 


Romain Butin, S. M. 


In our ordinary Hebrew Bibles, apart from the vowels, accents 
-and other Massoretic additions, there are signs which our grammars 
hardly touch upon and which are not reducible to the Massoretic punctu- 
ation The most important of these unusual signs are the Broken and 
Suspended Letters, the Pisya or blank spaces in the middle of a verse, 
the Inverted Nuns, and the Extraordinary Points. All these pecu- 
harities are, partly at least, pre-Massoretic and even pre-Talmudic, 
-and owing to their antiquity they are to us of a special interest. What 
is their meaning? Are they simply flourishes without any special pur- 
‘pose? Or have they been designed to convey a thought with reference 
‘to the text-elements which they affect? Many scholars have already 
dealt with these various problems and tried to solve them; but their 
-conclusions are widely at variance. ‘To some, most of these peculiar- 
ities are mere accidents; to others, they appear as exegetical mnemonic 
‘signs; and again to others, they represent a critical judgment. No 
theory has thus far gained universal acceptance; no solution has been 
reached, that is satisfactory to all. The final verdict may. still be far 
distant, but everyone will agree that an accurate understanding of 
these adjuncts to the original consonantal text as well as a perfect 
knowledge of the ancient Qeres would be of the highest service in 
determining the various vicissitudes of the Hebrew Scriptures in pre- 
Christian times. Taken individually, they may be comparatively 
unimportant for the emendation of the text, but their proper treat- 
ment is likely to bring to light new historical possibilities and may 
eventually modify some of our views on the preservation of the Hebrew 
text. In any case, such a detailed study will guard against hasty 
generalizations and dangerous assertions for or against the scrupulous- 
ness of the Jews in handing down the original composition of the Sacred 
“Writers. 
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(a) Original Form of the Points —The so-called Extraordinary 
Points, one of these interesting additions to the text, are common dots: 
found over some letters or words of the Bible. This form is the one 
prevailing both in Mss. and editions and existed as early as the time 
of St. Jerome “Appungunt desuper” etc.;’ 1t may be traced even as: 
far back as the days of Origen, at least if the Hexaplar note found 
in some Greek Mss. on Gen. XX XIII, 4, can be attributed to him, 
& gy mavrt EBpaixw BiBdlw mepéorixrac’’? The Hebrew word used to designate the: 
Points, mp2 ‘Points’ or better ‘pointed passages,’ also implies that 
they were ordinary dots. The verb 773 from which nyps (Nequ- 
doth) is derived, means in New-Hebrew, ‘to pierce,’ to prick,” and 
consequently, its paleeographical usage must have been to imitate 
with pen and ink a puncture or prick made with some sharp instru- 
ment, i. e. ‘to dot.’* There are, however, a few variations as to the 
shape of these signs. Occasionally they appear under the form of 
a little circle. thus cod. Kennicott 600.° cod. Ebner. ete.* At other 
times, vertical’ or horizontal® strokes take the place of the common. 
points; even in the same Ms., all these different forms are sometimes 
found.’ These variations are evidently simple developments of the: 
points, and, as they are interchanged with the dots proper, they must 
have the same meaning. 

(b) Use of the Points in the Bible—These extraordinary Points or 
their equivalents, the vertical and horizontal strokes, are found 
in fifteen passages of the Bible. Of these fifteen passages, ten occur 
in the Pentateuch, four in the Prophets and one in the Hagiographa. 
They are the following: Gen. xvi, 5; Gen. xviii, 9; Gen, vix, 33; 
Gen. xxxiii, 4; Gen. xxxviil, 12; Num. iii, 39; Num. ix, 10; Num. nora 
30; Num. xxix, 15; Deut xxix, 28; 2 Sam: xix, 20; Isaishyexiy eas 
Ezech. xli, 20; Ezech. xivi, 22; Ps. xxvun, 13. 

This list, preserved in the Massorah,”’ does not exhaust all the oc- 
currences of the Points in the Bibhical Mss. and refers only to those 


1De Gen. ad lit., on Gen. xix, 33. 

2See Field, Hexapla, on Gen.xxxiil, 4, note 6. 

3See the various Dictionaries, s. v. Heb.; v. g. Buxtorf-Fischer; Levy; Jastrow, etc. 
‘The obelus has a similar origin; efr. Montfaucon, Paleographia Greca, p. 371. 
5Bruno, De Variis Lection. Biblorium Kennicoit., im Repertorium f. Biblische u. 


Morgenlaend. Latteratur, xiii, 44. 
‘Kichhorn, Hinleitung, ete.. u, * 355. 
7Michaelis, Biblia Hebraica, on Gen. xix, 33, ete. 
8Michaelis, orient u. exeget. Biblioth., Th. I, 230 ff. 
*Koenigsberger, Aus Masorah u. Tati ie DAO noe 
\Massorah Magna, on Num. III, 39: ep. ’Okhlah We’ Okhlah, ed. Frensdorff, n. 96. 


—— 
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that were sanctioned by the Western Schools. In a Ms. from Tzu- 
futkale (Crimea), on Num. X, 35, the text gives mxn, and there is 
in the margin, a note apparently borrowed from Siphre, 984 1p3 
mons myo “pointed in the beginning and at the end,’ understood 
evidently as ‘pointed above and below.’ In another codex from the 
same place, nmin Job XXXIX, 15, has the letter yodh pointed, 
with the note [3] 129» 5y mp3 ‘the yodh is pointed according to the 
Hasterns.’ Codex Erfurt 3, on Num. XXXII, 7 reads psn with 
the marginal annotation pmantxotipnSoynpanppaun ‘read pein 
the first waw of pen is pointed;’' that this was the read- 
ing of the Easterns is corroborated by a Massoretic remark in cod. 
Harley 5710-11.’ In the St. Petersburg codex of the Prophets there 
are many more examples,’ and codex Cassel adds still further to the 
list, although in that last Ms. little vertical strokes are often used in- 
stead of the points.* 


(c) The points were not limited to the Bible; the Jews used them- 
also in their profane literature. Mnemonic catechwords, letters of 
the alphabet taken as such, first letters of abbreviated words when 
joined together, are oftentimes marked with horizontal or vertical 
strokes or points,’ apparently to show that they should not be under- 
stood as.regular words of the text. Points are placed over quotations, 
and, like our inverted commas, indicate that the words thus pointed 
are not of the author himself.* Numerical letters, though generally 
distinguished from the ordinary letters of the sentence by little slant-, 
ing dashes, the usual sign of abbreviations, are also pointed.’ Finally 
when a word cannot be written fully at the end of a line, the entire 
word is occasionally repeated in the following line; but to prevent the 
letters already written from being read twice, points are placed upon 
them, evidently to cancel them.° 


'On these Mss., see Baer and Strack, Dikduke Hateamim, p. 45, C. b. 

*Cf. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of. the Heb. Bible, 
p. 334. 

§Ginsburg, o. c., 321; Baer and Strack, l. c. 

‘Michaelis, orient. u. Hxeget. Biblioth., Th. I, 231 ff. 

‘See v. g., Derenbourg,, Manuel du Lecteur. Journal asiatique, Vile Série, xvi, 
315, 316, 327 etce.; Levias, Grammar oj the aramaic Idiom, p. 6. 

®Schechter, Saadyana, 122-126. 

7Levias, 0. c., p. 5, n. 3; Ginsburg, Introd., 85, ete. 

‘Thus in a small Massoretic fragment from the Cairo genizah, lent by Dr. S. 
Schechter to Prof. H. Hyvernat. No less than six examples occur in one little 
page. 
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The use of points is not a characteristic of Jewish paleeography~ 
We find them among the Samaritans,’ Syrians,’ and especially among 
the Latins and Greeks.’ With the latter, the points have well es-- 
tablished meanings, for which we can only refer the reader to works 
on the subject. ; 


(d). Arguments to be used in order to find out their meaning.—We 
might be tempted to identify immediately the Jewish Nequdoth with 
the Greek and Latin dots, but resemblances are not always a safe 
criterion of identity. It may create a certain presumption, but we 
know too well that in paleography the same signs stand for many ideas, 
and have not always been preserved with their original import. AlI-- 
though a mere similarity, as such, is too vague to allow of more than a 
possible inference, it should not be thought that this argument has 
no value. If it can be shown that the Nequdoth have actually been. 
borrowed from the corresponding Greek signs, the identification of 
the two is perfectly legitimate; but the whole value of this argument 
is derived from the dependence of the one on the other and its dem- 
onstrative force is commensurate with it. This certainly deserves 
investigation, and it is to be regretted that scholars have generally 
failed to apply this paleographical criterion to the Extraordinary 
Points of the Bible. 


Nor is palxeography the only source of evidence that should be: 
consulted. An accurate knowledge of the mental preoccupations exist- 
ing among the Jews when the Points originated, is also indispensable. 
This is simply the application to the Nequdoth of the principle— 
universally acknowledged in theory, but very often ignored in practice 
—that every effect must be judged in the light of its cause or causes, 
and that every historical fact must be considered in its surrounding: 
historical cireumstances. This one of the leading principles in his- 
torical criticism, and there is no reason why it should not be applied | 
to the present problem. Here again, few, if any scholars have, to 
our knowledge, utilized this argument to its full value. 

The extraordinary Points, whatever be their import, are cer- 
tainly connected with certain words and letters of the Bible. If, then, 
we can establish the critical state of these pointed passages at the time: 
the Points originated, we may be able to determine the peculiarity 


1Petermann, Ling. Samarit. Gram., § 8. 

2In Cod. Hyvernat 10, three dots in red ink are used to cancel, cp. 326, etc. 

‘Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleography, 74 {.; 104 ff., etc., Gard— 
thausen, Griech. Paleographe, 274 ff., ete. 
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thus noted by them, and as a consequence, arrive at some conclusion 
with regard to their meaning. Textual Criticism, therefore, con- 
stitutes another argument to be used in investigating the meaning of 
the Extraordinary Points. 

A last and most apparently direct source of information is derived 
from the Jewish testimonies concerning the Biblical dots. Some may 
be tempted to smile at the mere idea of having to depend on Jewish 
tradition in support of an historical fact. However, it is but natural 
to suppose that, since the Jews appended the Points, the true purpose 
which they had in view in so doing, should have been preserved in the 
records they have left us on the subject. The earlier Jewish writings, 
the Mishnah, Mekhilta, Siphre, Siphra, ete.,"are the reproduction of 
the oral lessons given in the Jewish schools and academies of the second 
century A. D. This is made evident from the fact that the authority 
of some Rabbi or Rabbis is generally given in connection with the 
various decisions and opinions. The explanations of the Nequdoth 
form no exception and many of them belong to that same period, 
being attributed to R. Yose (b. Chalafta) Mishnah Pesachim, IX, 2; 
"Tosephta Pesachim, VIII, 3; Baba Mesi ‘a 87a, etc. The explanations 
preserved in Siphre, it is true, are anonymous, but it is certainly very 
significant that on two passages (Gen. XVI, 5 and Gen. XX XIII, 4) 
discrepancies of opinions are mentioned, which clearly shows that the 
Points had been duly taken up in the scholastic discussions of the 
time. When we remember that among the early Jews we meet with 
textual and critical labors,” it is at least likely that these labors have 
left some historical traces in the discussion of the second century A.D. 
‘To reject the data of the Jewish writings a priori, to repudiate their 
explanations without having examined them sufficiently, is to reject 
and repudiate the best and most direct evidence as to the meaning 
of the Points, and to expose ourselves to mere subjective and con- 
jectural conclusions. Of course, we do not intend to deny, that in 
the various Midrashic works, there may be and probably are many 
irrelevant amplifications and untrustworthy accounts with regard to 
the Nequdoth; but it may still be possible to trace these amplifications 
to their source, and by removing all later additions, to determine what 
corresponds to the original tradition. The task may be delicate but 
it should none the less be undertaken. 


1On these see the various Biblical Dictionaries, ss. vv. Mishnah, Talmud, etc. 
*Such as counting the verses, words and even letters of certain portions of the 
Bible; correcting Biblical Codices according to the standard copy of the temple; 
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Such, then, are in their main outlines, the sources that should be 
consulted in treating of the Extraordinary Points, and we may add, 
in treating also of most of the other textual peculiarities that we have 
noted above. It is our conviction that a great deal of the uncer- 
tainty that prevails concerning the meaning of the Nequdoth, is due to 
the lack of comprehensiveness in their treatment. It is only by 
comparing with one another the partial results drawn from the above 
sources, and in controlling the one by the other that an accurate and 
scientific conclusion may be reached. 


(e) Historical Sketch.—In order to complete these introductory 
remarks necessary for the proper investigation of the meaning of the 
Extraordinary Points, we beg leave to place before the reader a 
brief historical sketch of the opinions held by scholars on the question. 
at issue. 


The explanations of the Nequdoth found in the early Jewish litera- 
ture, too long and too complicated to be mentioned here, were gener- 
ally accepted without further comment, by the Jews of subsequent 
ages, as giving in their literal sense, the true import of the Extraordin- 
-ary Points. These Rabbinical explanations seem to connect with 
the Points—at:least as a mnemonic device—a special thought which* 
the dotted letters or words, of themselves would never suggest. To 
give but one example; in Siphre, § 69, on Gen. XVIII, 9, we read that 
the passage has been pointed ‘because the angels (who according to this 
verse inquired about Sarah), knew where she was;’ the dots here seem 
therefore, to call attention to a special interpretation. In consequence, 
this theory is known as ‘the theory of the hidden meaning.’ Still 
there have always been among the Jews, even in the Middle Ages, | 
scholars, such as Rashi’, the Tosafists,” Ba‘al ha-Turim,* Albo,* etc.,* 
who have not adopted these opinions. If these men did not attribute 
to the dots a critical value, they at least claimed that they practically 
annul the words or letters over which they are placed. However, 
these scholars, as far as we know, gave no special reason for their 


comparing Mss. to find out the right reading. On these see Critical Introductions. 

‘Comm. on the Talmud of Babylon, M. Pesachim, ix, 2; Baba Mesi‘a, 87a; Sanh. 
43b; Menachoth, 87b; also Comm. on the Bible, v. g. Gen. xix, 33. 

On Nazir, 23a; on the Tosaphists see Mielziner, Introd. to the Talmud, p. 66 ff. 

3On Num. xxi, 30; on Ba‘al ha-Turim (Jacob b. Asher), see Jewish Encyclop.” 
Vili 

‘Sepher Iqqarim, ii, 22 (end); cp. Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 180. 

‘See Blau, Hinl., p. 117, n. 2; Stern, in Weiss’ Beth Ha-Midrasch, 1865, pp. 
58-62; also Pollak, zbid., p. 57. 
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view, and besides they do not seem to have influenced the trend of 
contemporary thought. 

As for Christian scholars, for a long time they seem to have depend- 
ed solely on the Jews for their convictions on this question.’ Besides, 
it was not until the XVIIth century that they began to take an in- 
terest in the problem, and from the very start their views were divided. 
Morinus’ and the greater number still adhered to the prevalent theory 
that made the Points express a hidden meaning, though some occa- 
sionally ridiculed the Jews for having attached such a special meaning 
to the pointed text-elements. This view is still held by many scholars 
in our own day, at least exceptionally for the Points of Deuteronomy 
IX, 28." 

Others finding in what they claimed to be the absurd character 
of the Jewish explanations of the Nequdoth, a sign that the Jews were 
trying to account for what they did not understand—“ sunt palpitantia 
Hebreeorum judicia ut ccecorum in_tenebris’’’—rejected these ex- 
planations as not giving the true motive for the pointing of certain 
textual elements, and simply confessed their inability to reach a satis- 
factory solution. Thus Buxtorf,’ Cappellus,* Walton.’ 

Richard Simon took a still more radical stand and attributed the 
Points to chance and accident. According to him the explanations 
given to them are due to the superstitious bias of the Jews who saw 
mysteries everywhere. He says: “Un copiste aura laissé tomber 
par hazard au dessus de quelque lettre une petite goutte d’encre dont 
il se sera formé quelque point; un Juif ensuite superstitieux, qui est 
persuadé que tout, ce qui est dans |’Ecriture est mystére, méme 
jusqu’aux plus petits points, ne manque pas d’inventer des raisons 
de ce prétendu mystére.”* For obvious reasons, Richard Simon has 
had few followers; Green, however, seems to explain the origin of the 
Points in a similar way.’ | 


1Cp. St. Jerome, De Gen. ad lit., on Gen. xix, 33: ‘‘Appungunt (Judaei) desuper 
quasi incredibile et quid rerum natura non capiat coire quemquam nescientem.”’ 

*Exercitationum Biblicarum de Hebreit Grecique Textus Sinceritate Libri duo, 
(1669) Lib. II, Exerc. xii, Cap. vi, p. 406. 

3See, v.g. Dillmann on Deut. xxix, 28. Driver Deuter. (in Intern. Crit. Comm.) 
on Deut. xxix, 28. 

4Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 181. 

wee. Dp, 173 ff., 181. 

‘Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum,xx, Xi. 

7Prolegomena, Prol. vii, 3. 

8Histoire Critique, Ch. xxvi, p. 144. 

*Hebrew Grammar, § 4. 
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A departure from the existing theories was effected by Hiller in 
his De Arcano Kethib et Keri.’ As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain from quotations made from his work, he assimilated the Points 
to the Qeres, and claimed that they had been placed over 
certain words and letters in order to cancel them. This has become 
the prevalent theory in modern times, although it should be stated 
that adherents are not always very consistent, and occasionally main- 
tain some of the other views according to the requirements of the 
pointed passages. In our own time, Blau’ and Ginsburg’ have also 
defended this theory and given it the support of new reasons; they 
add, however, that occasionally the Points indicate that another 
reading should be substituted for the present Massoretic one. 


In the middle of the XVIIIth century, Huepeden* treated of the 
Points far more systematically than had been done hitherto, so much 
so that he is supposed by many to have been the originator of the 
critical theories. He claimed that the Nequdoth had been invented 
mostly to mark divergencies between manuscripts, and that, on this 
account, the dotted letters were critically doubtful, at least for us. 
He also has had many followers, among whom may be mentioned 
Michaelis,’ Rosenmuller® and Scholz.’ He has also influenced many 
other scholars who maintain likewise that the points mark letters 
considered doubtful, but who do not specify the reason of the doubt 
as he himself had done. 


Akin to this last theory is the view of Konig’, who believes that 
the dots do not imply any positive judgment as to the doubtfulness of 
the present Massoretic readings, but are simply the outcome of a timid 
suspicion entertained against some textual elements: “Die Haupt- 
sache ist aber dies, dass Ueberpunktierung nur die Andeutung eines 
zaghhaften und unentschiedenen Bedenkens gegen die Richtigkeit 
einer Textlesart sein sollte.’’ In this sense, the dots would correspond 
to our interrogation mark placed after words to which special attention 
is called for further investigation. 


1(Tuebingen, 1692), Lib. I., iii, pp. 152 ff. 

*Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 8. 

3Introduction to the Mass.... Hebrew Bible, pp., 318 ff. 

‘Neue wahrscheinliche Muthmassung von der wahren ursache und Bedeutung der, 
ausserordentlichen Punkte (Hannover, 1751). 

5Oriental. u. Exeget. Bibloth., Th. I, p. 230; Th. xii, p. 135. 

6Scholia on Num. iii, 39; Dent. xxix, 28, etc. 

‘Hinleitung in die Heiligen Schriften d. A. u. N. Testaments, I, p. 42. 

SHinleitung in das A. Testam.’ p 33 f. 
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A last theory to be mentioned here is the one found in the Zohar.’ 
It has been advocated by Schwab,’ Buechler,’ Konigsberger,* adopted 
on one passage as possible by Strack,’ and given as an alternative 
probability by Levias.*° According to this view the Nequdoth are not 
at all designed to throw suspicion or doubt on the text, but correspond 
to our underscoring, underlining, to our ‘(sic)’ or to ouritalics. ‘ Pour 
souligner un mot, une lettre, on placait des points supérieurs corres- 
pondant a notre italique.’”’ 

Apart from the fact that most. of the advocates of the critical 
theories are not always consistent, it is to be noted that with the ex- 
ception of Huepeden, Blau, Konigsberger, and Ginsburg,* none of them 
have treated the question at any length; they are, as a rule, satisfied 
in reproducing—tacitly in many cases—the views of their predecessors. 
We may say that, until recently, Huepeden was the final authority on 
whom subsequent writers depended. As far as we can see from the 
references made by scholars to Huepeden’s work,’ his conclusions were 
based mainly, if not exclusively, on the ordinary methods of Textual 
Criticism, and especially on divergencies between MSS. He does not 
seem to have directed his attention to the mental attitude of the Jews 
at the time of the origin of the Nequdoth, nor to the paleographical 
argument, nor to the data of the Jewish writings. Besides, the very 
title that he gave to his work, Wahrscheinliche Muthmassung, etc., 
sufficiently indicates that he did not consider his arguments conclusive, 
and that he proposed his view, more as a hypothesis than a proved 
system. His method, as well as his conclusions, seem to have been 
accepted by subsequent writers; for as a rule, the arguments that he 
has failed to consider have also been neglected by those that came 
after him. | 

In view of the complete disagreement among the various authors 
mentioned heretofore, we may well understand the Judgment passed 


1Cabbalistic work attributed to Simon b. Yochai, but dating probably from the 
XIII. Cent.; see Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen V ortrage der Juden, 419 ff. 

2Talmud de Jérusalem, v, p. 138, n. 1. See, however, ‘‘ Notice sur les Points 
Voyelles,” p. 26: ‘‘ils servent & dénoter Vhésitation du scribe”? which would be the 
view of Koenig. 

3H ntstehung....der Hebr. Acc., Teil I, pp. 89, 97, 116, 141. 

4Aus Masorah und Talmud Kritik, p. 9; ep. p. 7. 

5Die Buecher Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus. u. Numeri., on Num. ix, 10. 

6Masorah in Jewish Encyclop., VIII, p. 368. 

Schwab, Talm. de Jer., l. c. 

8It is to be noted that Ginsburg avowedly depends on Blau for his views. 

8See Vogel, Ludovici Cappelli Critica Sacra, l. c. 
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by Strack in 1873, on the then existing state of the controvesry relative 
to the meaning of the Extraordinary Points: “De origine et signifi- 
catione punctorum horum, nihil pro certo affirmari potest.... Nune 
plerique puncta lectionem variam vel corruptam significari existimant.’ 
The same judgment could have been given in 1891, when Blau wrote 
his Masoretische Untersuchungen, for, nothing of any consequence was 
published during the intervening years. Blau was the first to use the 
Jewish writings systematically as a means of reaching the true import 
of the Points. His scholarly treatment of these writings shows a great 
progress on his predecessors; still his views have not as yet gained 
universal acceptance and his system has been strongly opposed by 
Konigsberger. This last scholar is a firm believer in the Massorah as 
against the old Jewish Midrashic works. He claims that the Points are 
Massoretic and consequently should be judged according to the methods 
of the Massorah; and as the Massorah is supposed by him to have 
nothing but devices to preserve the text as it had been received, the 
Points cannot have any other meaning. K6nig is also at variance 
with Blau, and does not hesitate to qualify Blau’s reasoning as “hin- 
faellig.”’ However, he has not considered the question at any length, 
and has devoted to it only two pages of his Hinleitung. 


The present state of the question may be given in the words of 
Levias, Jewish Encyclop., Vol. VIII (1904), p. 368, art. Masorah. He 
says: “The significance of the dots is disputed. Some hold them 
to be marks of erasure; others believe them to indicate that in some 
collated manuscripts the stigmatized words were missing, hence that 
the reading is doubtful; still others contend that they are merely a 
mnemonic device to indicate homiletical explanations which the an- 
cients had connected with those words; finally, some maintain the 
dots were designed to guard against the omission by copyists of text- 
elements which, at first glance or after comparison with parallel 
passages, seemed to be superfluous.... The first two explanations 
are unacceptable for the reason that such faulty readings would belong 
to Qere and Ketib, which, in case of doubt, the majority of manuscripts 
would decide. The last two theories have equal probability.” 


The present study has been intended as a mere statement of the 
question, and it belongs to the student to examine the various sources 
of evidence indicated above. The fact that the subject has been treated 
by others should not deter us from covering the same ground. Past 


1Prolegomena, p. 90. 
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works, as we have ourselves been able to ascertain and as the histori- 
eal sketch just given amply demonstrates, do not render new investi- 
gations superfluous. 

The conclusion which the present writer has reached by following 
the above method, at least with regard to the Extraordinary Points 
ot the Pentateuch, may be summed up as follows: 

(1). At the time of the origin of the Points, individual letters 
or words, as are the dotted elements in the Bible, were not yet made 
the basis of special interpretations; this method of exegesis was adopt- 
ed only after the time of Nachum of Gimzo (end of I century A. D.) 
and especially after the time of Agiba (II century A. D.). Hence it 
is not likely that the Negudoth, which are older, call attention to such 
an interpretation, and consequently, the theory of the hidden mean- 
ing is very probably wrong. 

(2). At that time, Palestine was greatly influenced by the Greek 
‘culture of Alexandria and it is thence that the Extraordinary Points 
‘were very probably borrowed. The assimilation of the Jewish Nequdoth 
‘with the Greek dots seems, therefore, to be justified. The only mean- 
ing which they can have in common is that they are both used as dele- 
tive signs, and hence, while the theory of the hidden meaning is still 
furtherd is proved, it becomes probable that the Points have the value 
of an erasure. 

(3). This conclusion is fully borne out by establishing the criti- 
cal state of the pointed passages at the time to which the Points 
belong, for, in almost every case, the pointed elements were wanting 
in some of the recensions then existing. 

(4). Finally, the testimonies of the Jews, as preserved in Siphre, 
and also in many other Rabbinical documents after additions and 
amplifications have been removed, imply rather clearly that the Ex- 
traordinary Points are signs of deletion. 

The final conclusion, therefore, must be that the Extraordinary 
Points were intended by their author to cancel the words and letters 
over which they were placed. | 


RoMAIN BUTIN. 


TATIAN: A PATRISTIC STUDY 
Joseph Turmel 


Life—Tatian tells us himself that he was born in Assyria; that he 
travelled much; and that he lived for a long time at Rome, where he 
came into touch with Justin. He adds that he received a Greek edu-. 
cation; that he was initiated into the pagan mysteries, which, however,. 
only disgusted him; and that the reading of the Bible converted him 
to Christianity." Irenzeus, Rhodo, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, and Theodoret’ furnish us complementary information 
from which it seems that Tatian was born in the eastern part of Syria 
on the banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates; that he was a disciple of 
Justin, that he held school at Rome; that he had Rhodo for a dis- 
ciple, that he left Rome after the death of Justin to return to his own 
country and that in the year 172 he spread the heretical sect of the 
Encratites. Huis birth may be placed about the year 120. 

Writings—Tatian wrote six works, one of which, the Discourse 
to the Greeks, has come down to us in its entirety; another, the cele- 
brated Diatessaron, has been restored in part by Zahn with the aid of 
the Commentary made on it by St Ephrem.” Of a third entitled De: 
Perjectione secundum Salvatorem, we have some lines which have been 
transmitted to us by Clement of Alexandria.* Of the others we know 
only the titles. The Diatessaran was a Gospel history edited with the 
combined aid of our four Gospels, excluding the genealogies. 

Theodoret, from whom we receive this information, adds that the 
Diatessaron was very widely used in his country. It is the general 
tendency to believe that Tatian wrote the book in Syriac, (in any case 
it is only in the countries of the Syriac language that it is mentioned) 
and that he wrote it after having fallen into heresy. Yet these two 
conjectures have nothing more in their favor than probability.* The 


1Oratio, 42, 29, 1, 35, 19. 

Cf. the texts of these Doctors in Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur 
J. 486 ss. 

’Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutest, Kanons, I, 112 ss. 

4Stromata, 3,12. Cf. Harnack, op. cit., p. 488. 

*Haeret. Fabulae, i, 20. Cf. Harnack, op. cit., p. 492. 

’The only difficulty to the theory that the Diatessaron: was composed in Syriac 
is the Greek title which the author gave it. Were it not for this objection we would 
be able to affirm that Tatian wrote his Harmony in Syriac, and that he wrote it after’ 
his departure from Rome, and after his lapse into heresy. 
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Discourse to the Greeks is an apology for the Christian religion intended 
not only, like that of Justin, to claim the free exercise of Christianity 
and to defend the Christians against the calumnies made against them,’ 
but also to persuade the pagans to give up their own religion and 
embrace Christianity. It is usually divided into two parts; the first 
(5-30) which shows that the Christian religion is superior to paganism; 
the second (31-42) which proves that it is more ancient. The super- 
iority of Christianity and its antiquity: such are in fine the two ideas 
that Tatian endeavors to set forth. But apart from a few chapters 
in which he sketches the Christian doctrines, his apology is from end to 
end a violent sarcastic attack on pagan mythology, pagan art, and all 
that constitutes the intellectual and moral patrimony of the Greek 
world. It begins by informing the Greeks that they have stolen from 
the Barbarians all the science and all the arts of which they are so 
proud; with the exception, however, of rhetoric and poetry, which he 
acknowledges they have developed but only in the interests of in- 
justice and corruption. 


Is the Discourse a spoken or a written treatise? Is it addressed 
to auditors or to readers? Each of these hypotheses has its adherents; 
both of them, moreover, find a basis in expressions used by the author.’ 
But the second is the more probable. Tatian could easily write a book 
addressed to pagans; but it is hard to see how he could create a pagan 
audience; and above all how a lecturer could go so far as to for- 
get oratorical precautions to the extent of saying to his hearers that 
they are filled with foolishness.” But be it a conference or a brochure, 
what were the date and place of its composition? The best answer 
seems to be that the Discourse was written in Greece about 171, and 
between the time of Tatian’s departure from Rome and his return to 
his own country. Harnack, who pronounces the date 155, objects 
that the Discourse mentions the name of Justin without speaking of 
his death, which would be unlikely if his death had taken place; and 
also that we do not find in it any trace of the influence of the Apologies 
of that great teacher—an omission which would be inexplicable if the 
Discourse were written as late as 170." But Tatian speaks of “the 

’1These calumnies are the object of only one allusion, n. 25. 

2We read in ch. 5: ‘‘I speak and you listen,’’ which seems to indicate that he 
was addressing an audience. But in ch. 35, he says that he wishes to set down “‘in 
writing’’ what he had learned. Cf. Maran, Prejatio, iii, 12, 2; P. G. vi, 173; Puech, 
Recherches sur le Discours aux Grecs de Tatien (Paris, 1903), pp. 1 ss. 


*Orat, 32. 
4Die Chronologie der altchrist. Litteratur, i, 284. 
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admirable Justin’? as if that Doctor were dead; and in his work we: 
come across ideas which he seems to owe to his master.’ Besides, 
some of his expressions leave us to understand very clearly that he had 
already left Rome when he composed his Apology.* And in order to- 
maintain his date, Harnack is obliged to attribute to Tatian a second 
voyage to Rome after the publication of the Discourse, a voyage that 
has no other foundation than the needs of the hypothesis. 

Testimonies and Transcriptions—We owe the first mention of 
Tatian to St. Irenzeus, who however contents himself with saying that 
at first he was a disciple of Justin and that after the death of his master 
he left the Church. But as is the case in St. Irenzeus, whenever we meet 
with mention of Tatian, it is most frequently with reference to his heret-- 
ical doctrines. The following are the principal exceptions: the Dvates-. 
saron is attested by Eusebius, Epiphanius and Theodoret. Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of the Discourse, and he himself made copious 
extracts from it. Eusebius ranks Tatian amongst the defenders of 
the divinity of Christ, without however quoting any text. Origen 
quotes the Discourse. Eusebius gives some extracts from it in his 
Church History. He utilizes it in his Chronicle and especially in his 
Preparation for the Gospel, where he gives the same extracts as Cle-- 
ment.” ! 

The Discourse of Tatian takes its place in the collection of Apolo- 
getic Writings which Arethas, the Bishop of Caesarea, caused to be drawn 
up in 904. It remained there until about the 13th century, when a. 
pious reader, scandalized no doubt at the unorthodox doctrine which 
was found therein, destroyed the leaves of the manuscript which were 
offensive to him. Happily three copies of it had been made towards 
the eleventh century, and it is through these three copies of the Arethas- 
Codex that the Apology of Tatian comes down to us.” 

As regards the Diatessaron, we have already seen that it has been. 
transmitted to us by the Commentary that St. Ephrem made on it. 
Naturally this commentary does not give the text fully. Let us add 
that the book of the celebrated deacon of Edessa (written originally 


1Orat. 18. The use of this phrase can scarcely be accounted for if Justin were- 
still living. 

2Cj srueckTOopucit:,.Dp. 22's8. 

’The expression (Orat. 35): ‘When sojourning in the city of the Romans”’ is de- 
cisive. See other texts in Puech, p, 6. 

4Harnack, Gesch, der altchr. Litt., 1, 486 ss. 

®'Harnack, Die Ueberlieferung der griechischen A pologeten, in Texte un Unter- 
suchungen, 1, 1, pp. 1-24; 90-97. 
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in Syriac) has not come down to us with the exception of some frag- 
ments in an Armenian version of the fifth century, which was pub- 
lished in 1836 and became the basis of a Latin version in 1876. In 
1888, Ciasca published an Arabic version of the Diatessaron, but the 
Syriac text upon which this version is based was borrowed from the Pes- 
chito; whence it follows that the book published by Ciasca is a fresh treat- 
ment of the matter and not the work of Tatian itself. The Homilies 
of Aphraates made use of the Diatessaron and have sp us in possession 
of some extracts.’ 


Doctrines—When he became estranged from the Church, Tatian 
condemned marriage and raised continence to the dignity of a pri- 
mordial duty (Encratism). He even claimed for this doctrine the 
sanction of St. Paul.’ Besides, like all Gnostics, he established a dis- 
tinction between the God of the Old Testament and the God of the New.” 
We do not find any trace of these doctrines in the Apology, which is 
confined to exposing the principal elements of the Christian belief.’ 


God—“ The perfect God is without flesh, while man hasa body (c. 
15). It is God alone that we must fear, He who is invisible to the eyes of 
men and escapes the compass of their art....Our God did not begin. 
to be in time: He alone is without beginning, and He Himself is the 
beginning of all things. God is a spirit, not pervading matter, but - 
the Maker of material spirits, and of the forms that are in matter; He: 
is invisible, impalpable, being Himself the Father of both sensible and 
invisible things. Him we know from His creation, and apprehend 
His invisible power by His works.”’ (c. 4). 

Logos—God (c.,5) was in the beginning; but the beginning, 
we have been taught, is the power of the Logos. For the Lord of the 
universe, who is Himself the necessary ground of all being, inasmuch 
as no creature was yet in existence, was alone; but inasmuch as all the 
power of things visible and invisible, was in Him, He sustained all by 
means of the Logos, Himself and the Logos who was in Him.’ And by 
His simple will the Logos springs forth; and the Logos, coming forth 


‘1Harnack, Gesch. der Christ. Litt., 1, 494 ss. 

3Cf. Stromata, 3, 12, where Clement of Alexandria quotes an extract from De Per- 
jectione Secundum Salvatorem. 

3Cf. Clement, loc. cit., and Origen, De Oratione, 24. Maran has made a collection 
of these texts—see P. G. vi, 1602. 

4We can notice, however, a trace of Gnosticism in the dislike for matter 
which Tatian already shows. Cf. Orat. 15 ad fin. 

’The Greek text of this phrase has been altered. I have made use of the conjec— 
tures of Puech, Recherches, etc., p. 14. 
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is not lost in the void but becomes the first begotten 
work of the Father.. Him (the Logos) we ‘know to be the 
beginning of the world. But He came into being by par- 
ticipation, not by abscission; for what is cut off is separated from 
the original substance, but that which comes by participation, making 
its choice of function, does not render him deficient from whom it is 
taken. For just as from one torch many fires are lighted, but the light 
of the first torch is not lessened by the kindling of many torches, so the 
Logos, coming forth from the Logos-power of the Father, has not di- 
vested of the Logos-power Him who begot Him (c. 5). I myself, for 
instance, talk, and you hear; yet certainly, I who converse do not be- 
come destitute of my word by the transmission of speech.’’ 


“It follows from this text that the Logos was originally in the 
Father; that the Father made Him spring forth out of Himself by ‘an 
act of His will; that the Logos then acquired a personal existence; 
that He is Gnasmuch as he sprang forth) the first work of the Father; 
but that He did not always have this personal existence.’ 


Creation—‘‘The Logos begotten in the beginning has in 
turn begotten the visible creation, making matter by Himself.... 
Matter is not, ike God, without beginning. It has not, then, the same 
power as God, who is without beginning. It has been begotten and 
would not have been but for the Creator of the universe.’’(¢c. 5). In 
a word it is the Logos who has produced matter. To designate this 
productive act Tatian employed two words one of which served him 
to express the production of the Logos by the Father,* the other the 
production of human speech.’ 


Incarnation. Redemption. Christ-God—Tatian never makes use 


of the expressions “Son,” “Christ,’’ ‘“Jesus.’”’ However he makes a 
passing allusion to the Incarnation in the following | phrase -* € 
“The expression: ‘‘is not lost in the void”’ is Olen to set the divine Word i in 


contrast to a human w ca which is lost in the air as soon as uttered. The divine 
Logos, on coming forth from the Father, acquires a personal existence. 

*The words used by Tatian to ncaa the coming forth of the Word are worth 
noting: Tpomnda, mpoehOwy, 

°We do not find in Tatian the doctrine of the ‘‘seminal Logos,” which according 
to Justin, was possessed by the sages of the Pagan world. 

‘The Logos, begotten in the beginning, has begotten. ....” 

’He says (c, 5) that matter was “sent forth” (participle of the verb ™po84dhw), 
Now he says a little above: “‘I who address you am not without my word when my 
speech passes My lips; but I send forth (7po8adddpuevos) my voice.” Elsewhere 


(c, 12) we find the same word applied to matter. Tatian also uses the words Snmoupyety 
and KaTackevy, 
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Greeks we do not rave, we do not talk like fools when we teach that God 
has been made under the form of a man. You, who insult us, com- 
pare your fables to our narratives.”’ (c. 21). We also find a passing 
mention of the Redemption, when he speaks of the “God who has 
suffered”’ (c. 13); but he does not furnish any indication of the idea 
that he himself had of thisredemption. These two texts are remarkable 
from another point of view because the word “God” is used to desig- 
nate the Christ. It is these two texts that the Anonyma of Eusebius 
has in mind when he ranks Tatian among those who have “ divinised’’ 
Jesus.. So the author of the Discourse to the Greeks gives to our Lord 
the title of God. In what sense? Two hypotheses present themselves 
here. Tatian conceives the Christ as the incarnate Logos,—in which 
case he does not attribute to Him divinity in the absolute sense, since 
evidently the Logos is in his eyes ‘“‘the work”’ of the Father, and has 
not always possessed a personal existence—in a word the Logos is a 
God inferior to the supreme God. But Tatian may have been a par- 
tisan of Modalist Christology: and therefore may perhaps intend to 
represent Christ as the Incarnation of the Father. In that case he 
attributes to the Saviour divinity without restriction. This second 
hypothesis would have slight probability and would not merit our 
attention, were it not for one passage which we shall proceed to con- 
sider. | 

Spirit—Tatian, at different times, distinguishes two kinds of 
spirit. The first is a spirit “extended in matter;’” “analogous to the 
soul’’ to which he even gives the name of soul (cc. 4, 12). Yet this 
spirit is not so much an individual as a category or genus. We read 
that there are “material spirits” (c. 4); that there is ‘‘a spirit in the 
stars, a spirit in the angels, a spirit in the planets and in the waters; 
a spirit in men, a spirit in animals”’ (c. 12); and that this spirit is “the 
same’’ but that nevertheless ‘it has differences in it”’ (ce. 12). Above 
this spirit or these material spirits there is “a spirit more divine (c. 4); & 
spirit more powerful (c. 7), which “is superior to the soul and is the 
image and likeness of God.” (c. 12). It is the “Spirit of God.” This 
spirit “is not in all but it has dwelt in some men who lead a righteous 
life; it is united to their soul and by prophecies it has announced | 
hidden things to other souls. Those who are obedient to its wisdom 
have attracted to themselves the cognate spirit.” (¢ 13).. What 1s 
this divine spirit? The following passage teaches us: ‘The Logos 


1Rusebius, Hist. Eccl. v, 28. 
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put an end to this union with the author of this folly (Satan) and 
with his partisans. From that time he who had been made to the 
image of God (man) no longer having with him the all-powerful spirit, 
became mortal.” (c. 7). It is evident that man is deprived of the 
divine Spirit by the very fact that the Logos withdraws from him. 
Hence it follows that the Spirit is identical with the Logos.” On 
the other hand we read that the Spirit is ‘the minister of God who has 
suffered,” that is to say, Christ. Who, then, is Christ? If Heis the Logos 
made man, the formula just read would mean that the Logos is His 
own minister; that is, it would be altogether meaningless. So we are 
led to conclude that the Christ of Tatian, ‘‘ this God who has suffered,”’ 
is God the Father of whom the Logos is “the work” and “the Minister.” 
Tatian seems to have held a Modalist Christology. 


Psychology. The Human Soul—<According to Tatian the human 
soul is a composite substance, which cannot subsist without the body, 
and which perishes with it. It will rise with it. It will rise with the 
body and will be happy or unhappy in its company. From this point 
of view man is an animal not differing from other animals, except in 
the power of articulate speech. But from another point of view, he 
is, or at least ought to be, the image and likeness of God. Unless he 
put an obstacle in the way he is a temple in which the Spirit of God 
comes to dwell. This spirit unites itself to the soul, not so as to be- 
come’ one. with it, but im -such® a > way) as ato meronme 
couple. It is this spirit which elevates man above the 
animal and makes him to be the image and likeness of God. The 
soul, which is deprived of the divine spirit, dissolves, so to say, at 
death, and follows the body into the earth. True, it will rise at the 
day of Judgment, but only to lead a life of misery, to ‘taste death 
in immortality.”” The soul which possesses the spirit will also fall into 
dissolution at death, because it has need of the body to subsist; but it 
will be led back by the spirit into the higher regions where it will 
remain till the Resurrection. Then it will receive life once more and 
enjoy happiness. Following are the texts: 

“The soul is not in itself immortal, O Greeks, but mortal. Yet 
it is possible for it not to die. If, indeed, it knows not the truth, it 
dies, and is dissolved with the body, but rises again at last at the end 
of the world with the body, receiving as punishment death in immor- 


"Cf. also n. 13, in which the words logos and pneuma are used indifferently to ex- 
press the same meaning. 
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tality. But again if it acquires the knowledge of God, it dies not, 
although for a time it be dissolved. If it continues solitary, it tends: 
downward towards matter, and dies with the flesh; but if it enters 
into union with the Divine Spirit, it is no longer helpless, but ascends: 
to the regions whither the Spirit guides it; for the dwelling place of the: 
spirit is above, but the origin of the soul is from beneath”’ (ec. 13). 


“The human soul consists of many parts, and is not simple... . Man 
is not as the croaking philosophers say, merely a rational animal, 
capable of understanding and knowledge; for, according to them, even 
irrational creatures appear possessed of understanding and knowledge. 
But man alone is the image and likeness of God; and I mean by man,. 
not one who performs actions similar to those of animals. ...The bond 
of the flesh is the soul; that which encloses the soul is the flesh... . 
Such is the nature of man’s constitution; and, if it be like a temple, 
God is pleased to dwell in it by the superior spirit, but, if it be not 
such a habitation, man excels the wild beast in articulate language 
only—in other respects his manner of life is like theirs, as one who is 
not a likeness of God.’ 


Primitive Condition of Man. The Fall—The Logos, in imita- 
tation of the Father, made man the image of immortality. He re-. 
solved that man should partake of the privileges of God,—incorrupti- 
bility and immortality (c. 7). The demons and our first parents were 
expelled, the former from heaven, the latter from the earth—not this 
earth, but a better one (c. 20). We were not made to die—we die 
through our own fault. It is our free will which has ruined us. We 
were free and we have become slaves. We have been sold in conse- 
quence of our sin. God has done nothing evil; it is, we who have done 
the evil. But after having done it we have power to repent of it (c. 11). 
At the beginning, the Spirit was united to the soul but he abandoned 
it because it did not wish to follow him. Yet the soul preserves, as. 
it were, a spark of the Spirit but not enough to see what is perfect. 
Tn its endeavors to recover the divinity, it fashions many gods; in this 
it is influenced by the demons whom it followed (c. 13). What we 
have to do now is to labor to recover the gifts that we once possessed 
and have lost. We ought to unite our soul to the Holy Spirit and to 
strive after union with God (ec. 15). The demons have given to men 
a law of death; but men, after the loss of immortality, have vanquished 


In, 15. Following Puech, I have translated m™perBevovros by ‘‘superior.’” 
This is the meaning which Tatian gives to the word in n. 40. 
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death by death in faith, and by repentance they have obtained for 
themselves a call (c. 15). 

In the texts just quoted, Tatian teaches that our first parents orig- 
inally possessed prerogatives which they lost by their sin. They lived 
on an earth better than ours; they possessed the Holy Spirit; and they 
were immortal. The same doctrine is offered to us, although veiled 
in lancuage somewhat obscure, in c. 7, where we read that the Logos 
withdrew his society from men when they became guilty and that 
men, deprived of the most powerful spirit, became mortal. Tatian 
believes, therefore, that Adam and Eve underwent a fall. But he 
adds that the union of the spirit with our soul is a blessing which we 
too have lost and which we should strive to recover. We are led to 
conclude that in the original plan of God we were to possess, on our 
entry into the world, the Holy Spirit, and with him immortality, of 
which he is the principle; in a word, Tatian teaches the fall of the 
human race. Let us add that he seems to place the sin of our first 
parents in idolatry—he says, in fact, in speaking of Adam and Eve, 
that the Logos withdrew from them when they set up in place of 
God the first-born of the angels. He adds that it is this fault that 
has cost us the primeval gifts (c. 29 ad fin.). 

- Our present state is a fallen one. Could God have created us in 
the condition in which we are born to-day? Tatian, without definitely 
stating this question, has nevertheless solved it in the negative and he 
can be classed without fear of mistake as a forerunner of Baius. Such 
is the impression given by the following phrase: “God has done 
- nothing evil—it is we who have done the evil.”* The evil of which 
there is question here is clearly indicated by the context: it is death. 
Tatian lets us understand that God, who cannot do evil, ought to make 
us immortal, and as a consequence, to give us the Holy Spirit, the 
principle of immortality. Moreover, he does not fear to say that we 
are of the race of the Spirit of God (c. 138). 

Present Condition of Man. Grace—The following text shows © 
the contrast that exists between the man who possesses the Holy Spirit 
and one who is deprived of it: “The perfect spirit is the wings of the 
soul. The latter, having cast them off, falls to the earth like a nestling, 
and begins to desire inferior goods in place of the higher things which 
it formerly enjoyed.” (c. 20). But this last is the state of man com- 
ing into the world. Deprived of the Holy Spirit who gave wings to 


In. ll ad fin. It goes without saying that God cannot do evil. The significance 
of the text lies in the fact that Tatian looks on death as evil. 
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his soul, he can no longer raise himself towards heaven, but sinks into 
matter. And as we have seen, if the soul dissolves after death, it is 
because it has not the Holy Spirit to carry it to heaven and so it fol- 
lows the body to the tomb. Nevertheless, it can change its state. 
“Our duty,” says Tatian, “‘is to try to recover the gifts which we had 
and which we have lost: that is, to unite our soul to the Holy Spirit 
(c. 15). We ought to long for the pristine state, and set aside all the 
obstacles which separate us from it. It is possible for those who are 
naked to recover this apparel (of the Holy Spirit) and to return to 
their original condition” (ce. 20). Elsewhere we read that ‘those who 
have done evil can reject it”’ (ce. 11). 


The fallen man can then recover the Holy Spirit and with it im- 
‘mortality. Whence comes this power to him? and on what condition 
does the Holy Spirit come to unite Himself to him? The answer to 
the first question 1s found in the text which we have already quoted: 
“The soul preserved a spark of the Holy Spizit” (c. 13). Tatian 
teaches us that man of himself is an animal, that lanzuage alone dis- 
tinguishes him from the other animals. But man can bring into his 
soul the Holy Spirit—a feat which the other animals are incapable 
of—because even when deprived of the divine spirit he at least pre- 
serves a spark thereof. But what have we to do to introduce the 
divine guest into our soul? The author of the Discourse tells us that 
the Holy Spirit comes to those who conduct themselves in a way to be 
temples of God (c. 15). Elsewhere, becoming more precise, he says 
that knowledge of God will make us live in Him and will put an end 
to the state in which we are born (c. 11). The knowledge of God, who 
manifests Himself by His works—this it 1s which attracts the Holy 
Spirit to us; this it is which makes us live with God, and the divine 
spark which is in all men is intended without doubt to make them 
“seek God’ (the phrase is Tatian’s), “to put them on the way” of 
life. Do we not know that the sin of our first parents consists in losing 
the knowledge of the true God by prostituting their homage to Satan? 
Our mission upon this earth is to recover the gifts which the sin of 
Adam and Eve has lost for us; and to obtain this result we must re- 
store in our souls the idea of the true God that our first parents have 
allowed to become obliterated. ‘The soul which knows does not die’’ 
(c. 13), because it possesses the Spirit. 


In, 13. The context, although obscure, seems to connect this expression with 
“the spark.’ 
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We read in ec. 16 that in order to conquer the devil it is necessary 
to repudiate matter. But is this task possible? Tatian, taking up 
this question, adds immediately that he who is armed with the breast- 
plate of the celestial spirit ‘can preserve all that it protects” (c. 16). 
By this he seems to restrict to those who possess the Holy Spirit the 
power of struggling victoriously against the demons. As for the knowl- 
edge of God which makes this Spirit descend upon us, we know that 
he attributes it to the divine spark which remained in our soul after 
the fall. The dogma of actual grace has therefore a support in the 
apologist of the 2nd century. Furthermore the doctrine of habitual 
grace and that of the two orders of nature and grace can claim 
a support in his doctrine of the Holy Spirit, who enters the 
soul without making Himself one with it; who is for the 
soul a pair of wings which enable it to raise itself to Heaven. But 
it is manifest that the language of the Discourse to the Greeks does not 
correspond in every point to that of the Summa Theologica; and that 
neither actual nor habitual grace in Tatian are exactly the same as 
in the Scholastics. As for the the two orders and their connections 
with each other, we have seen that his doctrine resembles that of 
Baius. 

Angelology—Tatian teaches that the Logos was “the creator of 
the angels before fashioning man” and that one of the angels “was 
more powerful than the others, because he was the eldest of all” (c. 7). 
From this we can infer that the celestial spirits were not all created 
-at the same time. He also teaches us that the angels were formed 
by means of matter; and that they have received the spirit which 
‘inheres in matter. They were created free (c. 7). But “some turned 
towards that which is more pure, while the others gave their pre- 
ference to that which is base in matter, and their life was conformed 
to it”? (c. 12). Beyond these secant references we find nothing in the 
Discourse about the angels properly so called; on the other hand, our 
-attention is frequently drawn to the demons. 

“The demons have nothing carnal; their constitution is spiritual 
like that of fire and air” (c. 15). This text which treats of the nature 
of demons throws a light on the passages quoted above. ‘The angels, 
whether they be good or evil, are drawn from matter. But they have 
no flesh; their constitution is analogous to that of fire and air. It is in 
in this sense that they are spiritual. 


In. 12. Cf. the note of Maran, who proves that the word ‘‘demons”’ here refers 
‘to the good as well as to the bad angels. 
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Now what is their chief concern? ‘They make war,’ we read, 
“on matter, which is like to them (that is to say, the human soul) 
using the baser matter as their weapon. Being let loose against man 
they bend his soul towards the earth by all sorts of machinations 
and prevent him from raising himself towards heaven; they would 
overthrow heaven and earth if they could; but they do not do so be- 
cause they cannot’ (c. 16). Tatian, who is prolific on this point, accuses 
demons of entering into the bodies of men to make them suffer and to 
make them believe that they will find a cure in the practice of magic, 
which in our author is identical with medicine (c. 18). He accuses 
them of inculeating in the human race the doctrine of fatalism (c. 9); 
he reproaches them above all with making themselves adored by 
men (c. 14); and in this connection he calls them ‘robbers of divinity”’ 
(ce. 12). He adds that the demons have on this point imitated the 
eldest (c. 7) of the angelic family. We have seen that the sin of Adam 
and Eve consists, according to the Discourse, in their worship of the 
eldest of the angels as God. 

What was the cause of the Fall of the angels and of the other 
demons? ‘Tatian says that “the eldest had already revolted against. 
the law of God” when our first parents adored him (ec. 7). But he 
does not give any information concerning the reason of thisrevolt. As 
for those whom he calls “the host of demons,’ he seems to attribute 
their fall to lust. Such is at least at the impression given by the text 
where we read that certain angels “preferred what is basest in matter.” 
At any rate, we can draw no inference from the passage which repre- 
sents the demons as the imitators of “the eldest.” When they Joined 
Satan in making men worship them, they were already fallen. 

The demons were originally in heaven but on account of their 
sin, they were driven out (c. 20). Since that time they are compelled 
to live upon the earth. Those who possess the spirit of God can see 
them. The yuxxo, that is to say, those whose soul is not united 
to the Spirit, cannot do so regularly. Yet the demons have the power 
of showing themselves to anyone if they so wish (cc. 15, 16). For 
the present God gives free scope to these maleficent spirits. And this 
will hold good until the end of the world (c. 12). Then the demons 
will be punished. Instead of participating in eternal life, they will 
receive death in immortality. In a sense it may be said that even 
now they die each time they lead their followers into sin. Note that 
the punishment of the demons according to Tatian is postponed to 
the end of the world. 
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Eschatology—‘‘ There are some who believe that the soul alone 
will be immortal, but I believe that the flesh will also possess immor- 
tality (c. 25). We believe that there will be a resurrection of the 
body at the end of the world. We conceive this resurrection not as 
the return of things in cycles which the Stoics foolishly imagined, but 
we say that it will take place once for all at the end of time for men 
alone and for the purpose of judgment” (c. 6). Evidently Tatian be- 
lieves in the resurrection of bodies. He adds that it will take place 
“on account of judgment,” that is to say, to permit God to judge 
mankind. After that there will be no further judgment. ‘After the 
judgment the good will possess immortality in happiness” (ec. 14); 
the wicked “will be delivered to eternal fire which will devour them.” 
(ec. 17). They too will be immortal but, they will have “affliction in 
immortality.” (c. 12). As for the present condition of souls separated 
from the body, we have already seen that according to Tatian the souls 
deprived of the divine spirit follow the body into the earth and be- 
come decomposed, only to rise again at the end of the world; while 
the souls united to the spirit are carried by it to the celestial regions. 
The Discourse does not give us any details concerning the exact con- 
dition of these souls. On the other hand, we learn that the evils of 
which men are victims on the earth are caused by the demons and not 
by the souls of the dead, who, deprived of their bodies, are. notable to 
ACh eauLO |. 

Motives of Credibility—‘* After having examined all the religions 
and while I was searching for good, I chanced to meet with certain 
foreign books more ancient than the doctrines of the Greeks and more 
divine than their erroneous teachings. I was led to put faith in them 
by their simplicity of tone, their fidelity of exposition, the satisfactory 
explanation that they give of the creation of the world, the know- 
ledge of the future which they manifest, the excellence of the precepts 
which they contain and the monotheism that they teach.” (c. 29). 
Tatian informs us that he was led to the faith by different motives of 
credibility, all drawn from the Scripture. In the Discourse he limits 
himself to the development of one of these: that of antiquity. ‘“ Our 
philosophy is more ancient than that of the Greeks.” (c. 31). Such 
is the thesis that he attempts to demonstrate, beginning at c. 31. 
Stripped of the digressions which encumber it, his proof can be briefly 
stated. It is based on the synchronism established by the Egyptian 
Ptolemy between Moses, Amosis and Inachus. The King of Egypt, 
Amosis, during whose reign Moses led the Jews into the desert, was a. 
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contemporary of Inachus, King of Argos. Now it is only under the 
twentieth successor of Inachus that the Trojan war took place. It 
follows from this that Moses lived four centuries or more before Homer, 
who was the first poet and historian among the Greeks. We should 
therefore put more faith in Moses than in the Greek writers.’ Here 
‘Tatian, who has just said that Homer was the earliest poet of Greece, 
revises this statement, recalling that several singers like Linus and 
Orpheus preceded the author of the Iliad. He then completes the 
demonstration by showing that Moses is far anterior to all these poets 
whose names are lost in the darkness of time (e. 41). 

While insisting on the proof for the antiquity of Christianity, 
‘Tatian also touches the proof for its superiority, but in an unmethodi- 
cal way. It is to establish this point that he so strongly attacks 
pagan beliefs and practices. The meagre information that he gives 
eoncerning Christian doctrine is offered for the same purpose. The 
exposition of the theory of the Logos is intended to show that Chris- 
tianity possesses the solution of the problem of creation; and the 
pages devoted to the demons are but the basis of the proof that Chris- 
tianity alone answers the problem of evil. To round out his proof, 
‘Tatian speaks (but in a very brief way) of Christian morality. He says 
that all licentiousness is kept at a distance by his co-religionists (c. 32); 
that among them all women are chaste; and that the maidens at their 
distaffs sing the words of God. | 


Scriptural Citations—Tatian only once refers openly to the Bible. 
In the Discourse are found three scriptural quotations, two of which 
are from the Gospel of St. John, and one from the Psalms.’ He has 
also probably drawn from St. Matthew his reference to the hidden 
treasure found by digging in a field.” 


JOSEPH TURMEL. 


lec. 31, 36, 38, 39, 40. Cf. Puech, loc. cit., p. 82 ss. 

2A verse of Ps. viiiis cited inc. 15. The Gospel of St. John is used in c. 13 and c. 

19. In the first of these latter instances, the quotation is introduced with the words: 

“This then is said;’’ the second is not acknowledged, nor is the passage from the Psalm. 
3e, 30. The whole passage is very obscure. Cf. Puech, los, cit., p. 146. 


NOTES. 


In connection with the work of Bishop Le Camus on l’wvre des 
Apotres ‘reviewed on the issue), the Holy Father has written the Bishop a 
letter’ which has created a deep impression, as it is taken to embody the 
personal views of His Holiness on the proper attitude to be taken towards 
modern criticism. Following is the passage which is considered significant : 
‘““You deserve a special praise for your constant care, in explaining Holy 
Writ, to adhere to that method which, through respect for the truth and 
the honor of the Catholic doctrine, should absolutely be adhered to under 
the guidance of the Church. For as we must condemn the temerity of 
those who, having more regard for novelty than for the teaching authority 
of the Church, do not hesitate to adopt a method of criticism altogether 
too free, so we should not approve the attitude of those who in no way 
dare to depart from the usual exegesis of Scripture even when, faith not 
being at stake, the real advancement of learning requires such departure. 
You follow a wise middle course, and by your example show that there 
is nothing to be feared for the sacred books from the true progress of the 
art of criticism, nay that a beneficial light may be derived from it, pro- 
vided its use be coupled with a wise and ‘prudent discernment.” 


Venerabilis Frater, Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. Opportunum valde 
arbitramur, quod proxime edidisti, opus tuum, L’@/uvre des A potres, tribus volumini- 
bus comprehensum; que volumina grato Nos abs te munere accepimus. 

Neque enim dissimulari licet, quod apparet: fidei morumque Christianorum 
fastidium atque adeo invidiam misere hodie increbrescere, ut jam nimis multi dedecus. 
vetustatis ethnicz privatim et publice revocare contendant. Quid vero ad id tantum 
cohibendum malum magis valeat, quam senescenti labentique szeculo speciem ex- 
orientis Ecclesiz offerre, propositisque documentis atque exemplis patrum, animos. 
hominum ad christianam tuendam et sapientiam et vitam incendere? Hue autem 
plane tuus iste labor pertinet: quo quidem Origines nominis christiani sic exequeris, 
ut non modo te doctum sollertemque virum, sed etiam prisca illa pietate penitus. 
imbutum_ preebeas. 

At illud preecipue tibi dandum est laudi, quod eam viam explicandi sacras Lit- 
teras studiose teneas, quam in obsequium veritatis atque in decus doctrine catholicze 
omnino teneri, Ecclesia duce oportet. Ut enim damnanda est eorum temeritas qui, 
plus tribuentes novitati quam magisterio Ecclesiz, critices adhibere genus non dubitent 
immodice liberum; ita eorum ratio non probanda, qui, nulla in re, ausint ab usitata 
exegesi Scripture recedere, etiam quum, salva fide, id bona studiorum incrementa 
postulent. Hos inter medius tu recta incedis; tuoque exemplo ostendis nihil timen- 
dum esse divinis libris a vera progressione artis criticee; quin commedum ex hac 
subinde eis lumen peti posse; ita nempe si prudens sincerumque judicium hue ac- 
cesserit, quale tibi suppetere videmus. 

Quare nec mirum est, si jam primum Operis tui volumen, ubi prodiit, illico 
magnam tibi apud peritos gratiam conciliavit; neque dubitandum quin iidem simi- 
liter sint integrum nunc Opus probaturi. Nos certe tibi gratulamur venerabilig 
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As an example of the impression made by the letter in Catholic cir- 
cles, we quote the following from l’Univers: ‘‘The importance of the 
Pontifical document can escape no one. It outlines clearly the correct 
mean to be taken between the dangerous extravagances of hypercritical 
exegesis and the regrettable stubbornness of an exegesis anchored in old posi- 
tions which it is no longer possible to defend. The highest authority in the 
Church does not hesitate to propose Mgr. Le Camus as one of the models to 
be followed in the wisely progressive movement of Catholic exegesis, a move- 
ment which can be a cause of fearlessness only to souls that are timid be- 
cause not sufficiently aware of the situation. Pius X expresses the desire 
to see true exegesis go forward and make use of all that the most modern 
Scripture science has to offer for the defense of the Sacred Books, even 
though it be necessary to sacrifice as no longer tenable, a good number of 
apologetic positions of the past. This document will naturally cause a 
profound sensation.” 


Almost concurrently with the date of the Pope’s letter there ap- 
peared in the Revue Pratique d’ A pologetique an article by M. |’Abbé Lesétre 
on “Les Récits de |’Histoire Sainte.” The article was evidently written 
before the letter to Mgr. Le Camus was published, but it shows the same 
concern about the efficiency of the weapons which our Biblical apologists 
are using. The article is noteworthy not by reason of anything novel 
or startling in it, but on account of the well-known conservative attitude 
‘of the author, and also because of the fact that the opinions advanced 
are intended not for the guidance of scholars, but as a recommendation 
for practical apologetics. He is offering an answer to the question: Does 
the Church oblige us to take literally all the narratives of the Old Testament? 
How shall we understand them? and especially how should we present 
them to children and to the faithful in general? Some of the more mar- 
vellous of the ancient narratives are used by unbelievers as their basis of 
attack on all revealed religion; French children hear them ridiculed in 
the public schools; and many priests naturally fret at the difficulty of 
finding out how much, if anything, should be conceded in the face of these 
objections. 

In his answer I’ather Lesétre first discusses the Catholic position 
on the matter. (1) In the first place the Church alone can settle in 
what sense the Bible, or any parts of it, must be taken; and for the most 
part she has not done so; and all that we know of her methods leads us to 
believe that until her scholars have discussed the whole matter thoroughly, 
she will not no so; that is, we shall have no binding settlement for years to 
come. (2) When we look to see what opinions she has tolerated we 
find widely different schools of interpretation, from that of Alexandria 
with its generous use of allegorism to the a priort theological school which 


Frater, atque, ut ex operoso labore tuo utilitates, que jure inde expectande sunt, 
quamplurimi hauriant vehementer optamus. 

Auspicem divinorum munerum ac testem benevolentiz Nostre, tibi et clero 
populoque tuo Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

D tum Rome apud 8. Petrum, die XI Januarii, anno MDCCCCVI, Pontificatus 


Nostri tertio. 
ProwkPex 
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inclined towards settling the question as to what God did do by discussing 
what God could do. Difficulties urged from the point of view of the facts 
received a sufficient answer by dubbing them ‘‘rationalistic.”” Men of this 
school can still be found, says Father Lesétre ‘par suite d’une formation 
un peu archaique.’”’ (3) Of decisions coming more directly from the 
source of authority, the author quotes two quite recent utterances, both 
of which are framed to leave room for the less rigorous views: the remark 
in the encyclical Providentissimus which seems to extend to the relations 
between the Bible and historical science the principles already admitted 
in the case of its connection with physical science; and the more recent 
answer of the Biblical Commission admitting, howsoever carefully, that 
it may be an open question whether in certain instances the sacred writer 
intended to give history. Using the liberty accorded him, Father Lesétre 
proposes to take up certain of these difficulties, and in all submission to 
Church authority, to offer solutions which have been already suggested 
by the Fathers and orthodox modern exegetes without having incurred 
censure. 


It is highly significant that he evidently believes that serious criti- 
‘eism of his plan will come not so much from Catholic sources, as from the 
enemies of religion, to whose interest it has been to insist on the crudest 
literal acceptance of Biblical narratives. They will accuse us of being 
unfaithful to the traditional interpretation of the Church, and of sur- 
rendering them only because forced to do so by the assaults of rationalists . 
who alone, they will claim, have shown ability and good sense in under- 
standing the Bible. “It must be confessed,’’ he acknowledges, “that 
we Catholics have been excessively slow in accepting acquired solutions. 
But it would be to add to this fault another much more serious and com- 
promising if we were to lag perpetually in the rear under pretext of fidelity 
to opinions which were once worthy of respect but which are now anti- 
quated. We shall have to stand the charge of unfaithfulness to ancient 
interpretations; or we must face a second, and in this case, a just accusa- 
tion—that of resisting common sense and true science. Sooner or later 
_we shall have to bear the first of these accusations; as for the second, it 
is not to-morrow, but right to-day that we should cease to deserve it, for 
the honor of the Church which we serve, and for the love of truth.” 

The initial number of the Jrish Theological Quarterly gives 
assurance to the hope that this new publication marks the beginning of a 
revival of Irish activity in a field so fruitfully cultivated in the past by 
men of the stamp of Russell and Murray. On its present lines the Quar- 
terly is a means of giving Maynooth professors a wider audience than their 
class-rooms afford; and as they are the most competent body of scholars 
in Ireland, it is well that they should initiate, and for a time at least, con- 
trol the movement. In the long run, however, the Quarterly cannot fail 
to become a medium for the presentation of the views of the constituency 
which it is sure to create. One advantage of the plan of having the ar- 
ticles written by the professors of the different departments of the theo- 
logical course is that it secures a variety of subjects. Thus the topics 
treated in this opening number represent Philosophy, Scripture, Morals, 
History, Dogma, and Sociology. We shall notice briefly those which 
may be considered of special interest to our readers. 
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Dr. Walter McDonald in the opening article, discusses the proofs for 
Theism with his customary frankness and straightforwardness. He uses 
Mallock’s recent work on The Reconstruction of Religious Belief as a peg: 
to hang his remarks on, but the article is of value mainly as a personal 
statement from a careful thinker of his own views concerning the value: 
of the different arguments advanced for the existence of God. The vari- 
ous considerations which are often summed up vaguely enough as ‘‘ the 
moral argument”? appeal to Dr. McDonald only in one phase, viz., the 
argument “‘ex fructibus.”’ He believer that in order to have a real proof. 
we must be able to show that somewhere at the start or in the course of 
events, there has been a real beginning of some new substantial thing. 
The argument from the dissipation of energy he considers valid as showing’ 
that the present cosmic order and development had a beginning; but his 
main reliance is on the fact that spiritual substances possessed of intelli- 
gence and free-will are in no way contained in lower forms, and therefore 
postulate a Producer. 


Dr. McRory writes on. “The Church and the Biblical Question.’’ 
The article is evidently intended to present the subject matter in its broad 
outlines for the benefit of the general reader. Dr. McRory’s own attitude - 
is that of a man who is a conservative by principle, but who believes in a 
thorough examination of the facts. He insists that ‘‘if science has abso- 
lutely proved anything, what is thus proved is as true as the Bible itself.” 
He gives a brief account of what is de fide on the matter, and says that 
inerrancy in matters not connected with faith or morals has never been 
defined by Councils or Popes. But when he turns to question the ordin- 
arium et universale Magisterium of the Church, he feels that he finds an 
obligation of faith to accept the inerrancy of the Scriptures. In handling 
the difficulties which seem to be in the way of this belief he shows him- 
self partial to the theory that the human author in his use of certain state- 
ments, scieritific or historical, did not intend to teach, indeed may have 
had it as part of his inspiration that he should not intend to teach in ex- 
tra-religious matters. Thus the whole work would be inspired, but all 
the statements would not have the guarantee of divine veracity. 

Dr. Toner presents the first instalment of a scholarly study on ‘‘The 
Modern Kenotic Theory.” After giving a lucid exposition of the theory 
in its various forms. he devotes his principal attention to Kenoticism as 
advocated by Bishop Gore. Dr. Toner’s study invites comparison with 
the remarkable series of articles on ‘‘The Human Knowledge of Christ” 
contributed by Dr. Hanna to this Review. Dr. Hanna’s treatment of the 
Kenotie question was incidental, as leading up to this more special point 
of discussion; Dr. Toner, at least so far as the present instalment extends, 
makes Kenoticism his main object, but he adds (and his words are w orthy 
of deep consideration): ‘‘The Kenotic movement—though its exegetical 
arguments are irrelevant to the main issue—has succeeded 1 in bringing into 
relief the main issue, on which those arguments really bear; and it cannot 
be denied that for the Catholic student there are difficulties connected 
with that question which it would be foolish to pretend to ignore.” At 
a time when Christological problems are taking on an interest which they 
have scarcely possessed since the days of Chalcedon, it is gratifying to make 
the sudden discovery that two such scholars have been delving away at 
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the heart of the question and are now ready to speak on it with the author- 
ity of experts. 

To anyone but a Catholic it would seem a far cry from Dublin to 
Rome, but we find the transition a natural one, especially since we make 
it in order to herald another young and vigorous contemporary which is 
devoted to the service of the ancient Faith—the Rivista Storico-Critica delle 
Scienze Teologiche, a monthly which has recently completed its first year 
of existence. We must own that we felt a bond of sympathy between 
our American “Review” and the Roman “Rivista” from the moment 
we perused its title page, for it also advances as a plea for its existence 
the example of the learned scribe who draws from his treasures “new 
things and old.”’ And to add to the attraction of its title page, it possesses 
the magic word Roma, since the Rivisita is published in the city which 
is the souce of faith and the centre of unity, and its editor, Father Bon- 
aiuti has the distinction of being under the immediate obedience of the 
Apostolic See. But the periodical does not need to depend on the at- 
traction of its title-page. Its contributors comprise many from among 
that remarkable group of Italian Catholic scholars who during the past 
few vears have been working so zealously, yet with so fine a spirit, to turn 
the efforts of students towards the questions which are of importance 
to the thinking minds of this generation and which will be of vital import- 
ance to all grades of intelligence in the generation to follow. Those who have 
followed, even from afar, this movement in the Italian Church will recog- 
nize with admiration the names of Genocchi, Fracassini, Bonaccorsi, 
Bonaiuti, Mercati, Turchi and Amelli, all of whom are contributors to the 
new review. ‘Their articles bear on a variety of topics: Biblical Criti- 
cism, Archeology, Patrology, Positive Theology, and Church History. 
The department of book reviews displays great breadth of selection and 
treatment. A special feature of the Review is the presentation of very 
complete Bibliographies of recent works in various languages bearing on 
different departments of theological science. 


In the year’s volume there is but one jarring note. Father Amelli, 
O. S. B., of Monte Cassino offered a criticism, characteristically Benedic- 
tine in its calmness of tone and equableness of temper, of certain views 
propounded by Father Cereseto of Genoa. The learned Cassinese ob- 
jected to a certain definition of the Bible advanced by the Genoese pro- 
fessor, namely that it is a collection of books proposed by legitimate 
authority, not only as true and inspired but ‘‘come scritti interamente 
dagli autori a cui si riferiscono.”’ Father Amelli very properly objected 
to putting authenticity on the same basis as inspiration as if both were 
equally guaranteed by Church authority. He takes occasion of his theme 
to utter a grave warning against attempts to impose on Catholics as mat- 
ters of faith views which the Church has in no. wise defined. Such a 
course is not only an infringement on our Catholic liberty; it is most un- 
wise even considered as a policy, since it can be productive only of losses 
to the faith. He also deprecates heat of controversy among Catholic 
scholars in their attempts, on howsoever different lines, to find a solution 
of questions which cannot be ignored and which it is to the interest of the 
whole Church to settle. 


« 
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Father Cereseto on the other hand evidently does not believe 
that calmness is in this connection a virtue. He sent the Rivista a long 
reply threatening the editors with legal proceedings if they failed to pub- 
lish it. They gave it a first place in the July issue with italics and heavy 
type to mark the liberal underscorings of the author. In regard to the 
main issue, Father Cereseto admits that the authorship of the Sacred 
Books is not defined, but he claims that he did not assert that it is defined. 
He is ready to maintain, moreover, that the authorship of some of them 
is a part of the universal and binding teaching of the Church. But he 
devotes his attention mainly to a passing remark of his critic, viz., that 
he had been attacking ‘‘innocuous results” of modern criticism. In reply 
he gives a list of results which he considers baneful and untenable. The 
list makes curious reading. The good Padre will admit no liberty of 
opinion on the Davidic authorship of the Psalms, the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, the admission of legendary elements in patriarchal 
history, the historicity of certain books of the Old Testament, the dual 
authorship of Isaias and Daniel, the composite character of other books; 
-and he applies his logic to show that anyone bold enough to consider any 
of these as open questions must necessarily reject articles of faith. It 
only remains for Father Cereseto to excommunicate his fellow members of 
the Biblical Commission, scarcely one of whom would be able to satisfy 
fully his standards of orthodoxy. 


The writer of the ‘Literary Notes” in the Tablet, quoting our re- 
‘marks in the December issue concerning Mr. Ward’s appointment as 
Editor of the Dublin, takes occasion to say: “It is pleasant to note 
the absence of rivalry in Catholic organs which serve the same cause 
and, to a great extent, appeal to the same circle of readers.” We quote 
this remark here because it gives us an opportunity to acknowledge the 
extreme generosity shown by our editorial brethren in giving their sanction 
and active co-operation to our plans for this Revinw. We believed 
that there was room for a periodical in the field we had chosen, but we 
‘were anxious to work in harmony with already existing magazines, so 
-we consulted several Catholic editors in America who were already doing 
good work, at least incidentally, along the lines we had chosen. 


As was eminently proper, the plan was first laid before the editor 
who, both from length of service and efficiency, merits the title of Dean 
of the Corps, Dr. Heuser of the Ecclesiastical and (at that time) of the 
Dolphin. It met with his approval; and his able collaborator, Dr. Sieg- 
fried, listed himself among our contributors. When the matter was 
laid before Dr. Shahan of the University Bulletin, he said with character- 
istic generosity: ‘A new venture like this does no harm to those already 
in the field; it only stirs up wider interest and all are benefited by it; 
and what matters it after all if we do lose a few subscribers, so long as 
the good work is done?’ and he and his colleague, Dr. Pace, devoted 
hours of their time to the gracious task of charting the hidden shoals 
that menace a newly launched craft in literary seas. Father Wynne 
of the Messenger was most willing and helpful in suggesting contributors, 
and we hope soon to present an article from his eminent colleague, Father 
A. J. Maas, S. J. Father John Burke of the Catholic World has been 
from the outset our generous and helpful friend, and our opening number 
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contained articles by two of his most valued contributors, Dr. Fox and 
Father McSorley, whose names with that of Father Sullivan will be as-- 
sociated with his own in the praise due to him for the pitch of excellence 
to which he has carried his valuable monthly. 


Our experience with the editors of foreign ,periodicals was no less: 
encouraging. The first article in our initial number was by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, who was even then, in all probability, considering his own future: 
editorship; indeed, we have an even more striking proof of his good will 
and generosity, for in spite of the exacting duties of his new position, he 
has found time to write for us an important contribution which will appear’ 
as the leading article in our next number, which opens our second volume. 
A communication to Dr. Walter McDonald of Maynooth brought the 
news of the projected Irish Theological Quarterly, and with it the generous: 
promise to contribute a number of articles to its American contemporary. 
And as England and Ireland responded, so did France and Italy. M. 
Brunetiére of the Revue des Deux Mondes, Father Lagrange of the Revue 
Biblique, M. Fontegrive of La Quinzaine, Mgr. Batiffol of the Bulletin 
of Toulouse; and also Fathers Minocchi, Bonaccorsi and Bonaiuti, repre- 
senting the Italian Reviews—all have sent us artcles or the promise of 
them for the near future. 


We cull the following from the Tablet: ‘The Rev. Dr. Barry de-. 
livered the second of the series of lectures organized by Dr. Aveling. 
The Duke of Norfolk presided and introduced the lecturer, who proceeded 
to deal with the subject of ‘Higher Criticism’ in that brilliant manner 
which has made his name so widely known. His object was to show in 
the enumeration of some of the results of ‘Higher Criticism’ that there: 
was no cause for alarm to Catholics, that even if they were established - 
and accepted they would not affect the position held and defined by 
the Catholic Church. The changes in interpretation would not be in 
his view essential changes, the Scripture would issue from all investiga- 
tion more impregnable, and the Catholic faith remain as it ever had been, 
always the same. The length of the lecture precluded questions.” In 
this connection we may announce that Dr. Gigot’s contribution on the 
same topic in the present number is the beginning of a series of brief 
expository articles on the nature, methods, and general results of the 
‘“‘ Higher Criticism.” He has undertaken this task in response to a number’ 
of requests from our readers for a clear statement of the meaning and 
bearings of this much discussed method of Biblical study. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia has issued, by way of advertisement, a 
very attractive volume of ‘“‘Specimen Pages”. From it we learn that the 
coming Encyclopedia is to consist of fifteen volumes of eight hundred 
pages with over twelve hundred words to the page. Promise is also given 
of a generous supply of maps and illustrations. Judging by the speci- 
men, the make-up of the work will be of the highest class. In their selec- 
tion of paper, type, etc., the publishers have evidently profited by the 
experiments of others in the same field in order to secure the best results. 
The specimen articles are well selected to show the broad scope of the 
work and the excellence of the contributions. As-an evidence of the scholar-- 
ly tone of the Encyclopedia and also as another instance of the willingness. 
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‘of all our Catholic scholars to co-operate in every work for the advance- 
ment of religion, we are glad to note that the editors have been able to 
secure the collaboration of the writers who have been so generous in their 
efforts for this Review. It is easy to feel confident in the success of an 
undertaking which can offer as security names like Clifford, Gigot, Maas, 
Oussani, Hanna, Fox, Brosnahan, Ward, Walter McDonald, McNabb, 
MeSorley, Maher, Pace, Driscoll, Turner, Siegfried, Brunetiére, Shanahan, 
Plater, Barry, Kerby. Although it must be a serious problem for the 
editors, in a time of transition like the present, how to produce a work 
of reference which on debatable questions will not become antiquated 
within a decade, still we can have confidence that with contributors like 
those we have named the difficulty will be triumphantly overcome. 


Death has taken away several prominent Catholic scholars during 
the past few months. Austria loses Dr. Bickell, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at the University of Vienna, formerly of the theological faculty 
at Innsbruck. In addition to other troubles, Catholic France has to 
mourn the loss of Cardinal Perraud, Bishop of Autun and member of the 
French Academy. From Beleium comes the news of the death of Mer. 
Abbeloos, the eminent Syriac scholar of the Univ ersity of Louvain. 


From Louvain also comes the news that the Holy Father has appointed 
‘as successor to the late Cardinal Goossens in the Archbishopric of Mechlin 
Mer. Desiré Mercier, professor of philosophy at the University and diree- 
‘tor of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie and of the Seminaire Léon 
XIII. It is generally admitted that the revival of Scholastic philosophy 
“owes more to Mgr. Mercier than to any other scholar of our generation. 
Well informed in the fields of modern philosophy and contemporary 
‘sciences, and still thoroughly convinced of the superiority of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy, he has been able to give the Neo-Thomistic movement 
an impetus in quarters where men of a narrower formation could never 
-obtain even a hearing. By his work as a professor he inspired enthusiasm 
for sound, philosophical studies in the hearts of an ardent band of pupils; 
his lectures published as a Cowrs de Philosophie, extended the range of 
his influence to a wider circle of followers; and the Revue Néo-Scholastique 
‘became the organ of a movement of which he was the recognized head. 
The Church in Belgium is fortunate in having a Churchman of his acknowl- 
vedged ability, executive as well as intellectual, as the occupant of its 
primatial See. 
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L’CEuvre des Apotres—by S. G. Moar. Le Camus, Eveque de La. 
Rochelle et de Saintes. H. Oudin, Paris, 1905. Three vols., 
in 8vo., pp. 376, 407, 611. 


During the course of the last century, few Catholic bishops, if 
any, have done as much and as excellent Scriptural work as the author 
of the present volumes. Besides this study on The Work of the Apostles, 
Bishop Le Camus has published among others, such important writ- 
ings as the following: La Vie de Notre-Seigneur Jésus Christ (3 vols.), 
an English translation of which will appear shortly; Voyage aux Sept 
Eglises de l Apocalypse; Notre Voyage aux Pays Bibliques (3 vols.); 
Théologie Populaire de Notre-Sergneur Jésus Christ. Throughout these 
various works the distinguished prelate has displayed an extensive 
knowledge of recent Biblical literature as well as an intimate acquain- 
tance with the Pagan, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant sources of in- 
formation. He has also made the most of his personal travels in 
Bible lands to illustrate the Sacred Scriptures, and has freely availed 
himself of the best-ascertained results of Biblical criticism for the de- 
fense of Holy Writ. 

As might be well expected, all these excellent features of Bp. Le 
Camus’ contributions to Catholic Biblical literature can be easily no-- 
ticed in his three volumes on L’Huvre des Apotres. The first, a volume 
of nearly 400 pages, opens with a valuable “Introduction” wherein. 
the genuineness and historical character of the Book of the Acts are 
vindicated with a true critical insight and moderation. The body of 
the volume is taken up with the ‘ Founding of the Christian Church.” 
Its main source of information is naturally the narrative found in the 
first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and it is utilized with 
an admirable insight into the early growth of Christianity. Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and lastly Antioch are the three great centres of the new 
religion in its infancy, and correspond to the three several stages 
through which it passed before it finally parted with Judaism, its 
parent. Hence the three great divisions of this first volume to which 
Bp. Le Camus has appropriately given the title of the “Founding of 
the Christian Church.”’ - 
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‘The other two volumes deal with the “ Expansion of Christianity” 
throughout the Gentile world as it is described in the remainder of the 
book of the Acts. St. Paul’s first missionary journey and his three 
earliest epistles—those to the Galatians and the Thessalonians—form 
the chief subject-matter of the second volume, while his second and 
third missionary travels together with his three great epistles 
to the Corinthians and the Romans are studied in the third 
volume. The work is thus made to conclude with Rome as the one 
great and final centre of a religion which was intended from the first 
to embrace both Jews and Gentiles within its fold. 

In dealing with the various topics which fill up these three large 
volumes, Bp. Le Camus omits nothing that can contribute to the in- 
terest and the instruction of the reader. His descriptions of the places 
great or small, visited by the Apostle of the Gentiles, are vivid and 
full of those particulars which bespeak a personal acquaintance with 
them. His constant care to supply all the information needed to 
realize the life, political, social, religious, moral, etc., of the ancient 
countries or citles mentioned in his narrative, gives to his entire work 
an admirable local coloring. His commentary on the discourses re- 
corded in the book of the Acts, and on the six great epistles of St. 
Paul which bear on the early expansion of Christianity, is never arid 
or too technical, and distinctly sets forth their exact meaning at the 
time in which they were composed. His examination of facts and 
discussion of theories, old and new, are always interesting and instruc- 
tive, for he is not wedded to a tradition because it 1s ancient, or anxious 
to accept a critical opinion because it is new. His great concern is to 
ascertain the truth concerning any point he takes up, and hence he 1s 
not afraid to depart from a view however widely received among ultra- 
conservative scholars, when he clearly sees that it has been disproved 
by modern critical science. 

All these qualities of Bp. Le Camus’ work, and more particularly, 
the truly scientific temper just referred to, have deserved for him a 
highly commendatory letter (Jan. 11, 1906) from His Holiness, Pope 
Pius X. After reproving the rashness of hypercriticism, and the stag- 
nation of ultraconservatism, the Pontiff says: “You have struck 
the right path between these two extremes, and by your example have 
shown that nothing is to be feared for our sacred books from the true 
progress of critical science; nay more, that a valuable light may be 
thrown upon them by that science when it is prudently and judiciously 
pursued as you have done.” 
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In view of such weighty words of praise and approval, it may not: 
be amiss to point out a few of the positions which the bishop of La. 
Rochelle has deemed it wise to adopt because sufficiently established 
by critical science. In opposition to a very widely recetved view he 
thinks that the Epistle to the Galatians was the first written by St. 
Paul (vol. ii, pp. 105, 325), and that those to whom it was addressed 
were the converts of Southern Galatia (vol 1, pp. 87, 181). He dis- 
tinctly affirms that ‘‘the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles 
on Pentecost day did not make them omniscient,’ and that in point. 
of fact, “though they firmly believed in the ultimate and universal 
triumph of the Gospel, yet their belief was coupled with a very great 
and very prevalent error....” (vol. 1, p. 235 footnote). He positively 
admits that “the notions of the Apostles concerning the Parousia were 
inexact”’ (vol. 11, p. 342), and that ‘all the attempts that have been 
made to explain away Paul’s illusion concerning the nearness of the 
Parousia are both superfluous and desperate” (vol. 11, p. 348 footn. 5) 
In particular, he argues that “the very fact that the Parousia was ex- 
pected as near at hand by the writer of the first Epistle to Thessalon- 
ians and by the Thessalonians themselves, proves that the epistle in 
question was written at a date when this error concerning Christ’s 
words was still possible” (vol. 11, p. 841, footn. 2). In his commentary 
on | Cor. xv, 51, he sets aside the reading of the Vulgate: “We shall 

all indeed rise again, but we shall not all be changed,” and accepts the 
following, on critical grounds: “We shall not all die, but we shall all 
be changed (vol. i, p 195 footn.). According to him, when St. Paul 
speaks of “a sting in the flesh,” “there is no ground for thinking that. 
the Apostle complains of temptations against chastity” (vol. ili, p. 293). 
In reference to the accounts of St. Paul’s conversion which are found 
in the book of the Acts, Bp. Le Camus writes significantly: ““The 
comparison of the three narratives, given in one and the same book, 
by one and the same author, shows that it is superfluous to expect 
from our sacred writers an absolute accuracy. Since they are not. 
always consistent with themselves we should not expect a greater 
accuracy, when they are compared with one another” (vol. 11, p. 503 
footn. 4. See also vol. 1, p. 121 footn. 2, and p. 182 footn.). Again, we 
are told that when St. Paul speaks of his rapture even to the third 
heaven, he really “does not know” whether this took place in the body 
or out of the body (vol. ii, p. 292 footn. 3). In connection with Gal. iv, 
21-31 the distinguished prelate says: ‘This (Paul’s) argumentation, 
wholly permeated with rabbinical theology, could be conclusive only 
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in the eyes of the Jews. Paul deems it advisable to accept even the 
ground of his opponents to fight against them” (vol. 11, p. 140). With 
regard to the manner in which St. Paul cited the old Testament, he 
tells us that “the Apostle quotes freely and from memory Isaias and 
the Psalms, or even modifies them so as to set forth better their mean- 
ing.” (vol. ii, p. 340), and that in quoting Isai. lii, 7, the Apostle 
“suppresses on the mountains, and substitutes the plural for the sincu- 
lar, in order to denote the happy multiplicity of the messengers of the 
Gospel” (vol. i, p. 416 footn.). 

It would be easily to add other samples of Bp. Le Camus’ devia- 
tions from old traditional views. But we forbear giving them lest one 
might be tempted to look upon his study on @uvre des Apotres in a 
false light. Throughout his three volumes the learned writer has 
constantly defended traditional positions, and this with uncompromis- 
ing vigor. Indeed the fact that time and again he has departed from 
what may be called the beaten track, leaves upon the reader the im- 
pression that whenever he abides by the time-honored positions, he 
does so because he has honestly come to the conclusion that they rest 
on scientific grounds. 

To conclude. The work is that of a very competent critic who 
has a thorough confidence in the value of both external and internal 
evidence in regard to literary and historical matters, and who effectively 
meets on their own grounds the recent Rationalstie writers of France 
and Germany. 


Francis E.. Giacor. 


The Tradition of Scripture, Its Origin, Authority and Intrepretation: 
by Rev. Witu1AM Barry, D. D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxv, 278. $1.20. 
Longmans, Green and Co. New York, London and Bombay. 


This small volume which is the first of ““A Series of Manuals for 
Catholic Priests and Students,” to be known under the name of ‘‘The 
Westminster Library,’”’ is the most recent production of Dr. William 
Barry’s prolific and skilful pen. The work was expected with eager- 
ness, and will be read with great profit by those for whom it 1s intended. 
It forms a concise, lucid, dispassionate, and reliable guide to the 
study of Holy Writ. 

The book begins with an Introduction of 27 pages, wherein the 
two terms of its title “The Tradition of Scripture” are carefully ex- 
amined in the light of history and criticism. Dr. Barry shows that 
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the “Tradition” of the East and the West culminated in the decisions: 
of Trent, and is, as it has always been, “a bulwark of true 
critical science,” while it allows us to “move with freedom” in our 
interpretation of the sacred writings. Dealing with the second term 
“Seripture,”’ the learned writer rightly insists on the fact that the 
Bible is an Hastern book on the study of which “we should not bring 
to bear current notions of authorship, critical history, and expert 
handling of sources.”’ He no less rightly points out how the three 
ereat laws of organic evolution,—gradual ascent, correlation, and 
assimilation,—really apply to the development of opinion in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and thus prove “that we are dealing in Christianity,’” 
(the culmination of Bible religion,) ‘with a system beyond nature, 
therefore miraculous, or in its cause and development, strictly Divine.” 

The body of the work is very fittingly divided into three great 
sections: (1) the Canon of the Old Testament; (2) the Canon of the New 
Testament; (8) the Inspiration and Interpretation of both Testaments. 

After premising some general remarks among which we may 
notice the following: “ No definition, fixing the authorship of a sacred 
volume has ever been issued by the Church,” (p. 40); “Inspiration. 
is neither dependent on known and acknowledged authorship nor 
conterminous with it; and where inspiration does not set bounds, 
the critic is free,” (p. 42), Dr. Barry treats of the Higher Criticism. 
of the books of the Old Testament, that is of the questions: ‘‘ Who. 
wrote them and from what sources?’? His method throughout is 
that of a well-informed and discriminating scholar. He avails him- 
self of the labors of both ancient and modern interpreters and critics, 
and sets forth with scrupulous accuracy the facts, arguments, and 
theories with which priests and students should be acquainted in the 
present day. His examination of the sources and authorship of 
the Pentateuch leads him to consider Moses as the “virtual” rather 
than the “technical” author of the first five books of the Bible, a 
view which offers him a way of reconciliation between the old views: 
and the modern critics, and which he decidedly regards as not really 
running counter to Our Lord’s expressions in Mark xii, 26; Luke 
xx, 37; John v, 46, 47 (pp. 55, 59-61). The book of Josue “is a his- 
tory and a Doomsday book, highly idealized” (p. 66); it is a com- 
pilation concerning whose author “Catholic tradition seems to leave 
us entirely to ourselves, for the ascription to Josue, though wide- 
spread, is not binding’”’ (p. 67). According to Dr. Barry, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings “are anonymous; we know nothing whatever 
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of the men who wrote them; all have been compiled from other sources” 
(p. 63). He sums up admirably the critical arguments in favor of 
the compilatory character and manifold authorship of the book of 
Isaias, and thinks that “until the Church utters her sentence, in- 
dividual writers would manifestly be exceeding their commission 
if they did more than set out the reasons on each side, within the bounds 
of orthodoxy, for the opinions advanced”’ (p. 87). In regard to the 
text of Jeremias he admits “two recensions of which the Greek (the 
Septuagint translation) would represent the earlier” (p. 88), and 
inclines to regard “the collection” of his prophecies “as not formed 
before the close of the exile” (p. 90). Of the prophecy of Jonas, he 
writes: “‘ Whatever be the view taken of Jonas —history or parable,— 
its present form is dated in the fifth century B. C.” (p. 97). He 
accepts the general view of contemporary critics anent the chief 
collections of Psalms imbedded in our Psalter (p. 101), and does not 
see his way clear towards determining what special Psalms David 
wrote. In reference to the Book of Wisdom long spoken of as “the 
Wisdom of Solomon”’ he says: ‘‘No Catholic is required to suppose 
the Greek book of Wisdom to be the composition, though written in 
the person, of Solomon”’ (p. 106). The arrangement of the collections 
in the book of Proverbs, he regards as ‘evidently gradual,” and he 
adds: “Its date is uncertain” (p. 107). Concerning Ecclesiastes 
or Koheleth he writes: ‘Whether we choose a date from Persian 
times before Alexander (350) or under the Seleucids (800-200), no 
one doubts that the language is quite foreign to Hebrew at its best. 
In any view, the figurative ascription to Israel’s wisest king is not 
a ‘pious fraud’ but a literary form” (p. 109). Of Job Dr. Barry 
says: “Job which on any supposition, whether history or parable, 
is a religious poem unsurpassed in literature, has no author’s name 
and no date” (p. 112). Ruth he considers as “a perfect example 
of the Haggadah, or moralizing narrative among the Isralites” (p. 
113); and a little further he declares that “Haggadah never pledges 
itself to the exactitude which moderns cultivate as scientific”’ (p. 116). 
Whereupon he quotes the following significant words of Father Prat, 
S.J.: ‘Are the books of Ruth, Judith, Esther, Tobias in their design 
strictly historical? These questions so frequently discussed, will, 
in all probability never be decided. But we are not bound to hold 
the stricter view. The books will always make for edification and 
moral teaching; for this purpose they were written and inspired. 
Hence it follows that we need not look in them for the bare historical 
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fact which lay beyond the scope of the authors.” And whoever 
reads attentively Dr. Barry’s treatment of Tobias and Judith and 
other books, both proto—and deutero—canonical, will clearly see 
that he fully endorses Father Prat’s position. Of Tobias, for in- 
stance, he writes: ‘Tobias is certainly Haggadah of a beautiful 
kind” (p. 128), and of Judith: ‘While assuming a basis-of fact, we 
may call the book an inspired parable” (p. 180). Lastly, he tells us 
that “the second book of the Machabees throws an instructive light 
upon the laws which govern inspiration both as regards its human 
preliminaries and its relation to the materials brought under survey. 
Compilation is now regarded by scholars as the appropriate method 
of our historical books; and that edification, not the imparting of 
knowledge was their chief aim (as so clearly appears in this abridg- 
ment) is a principle which lightens indefinitely the task of exegesis. 
Thus then, II Mach. confirms what has been said by Newman: ‘though 
the Bible be inspired, it has all such characteristics as might attach 
to a book uninspired’”’ (p. 132). 

After vindicating the full Catholic canon of the Old Testament 
from the attacks to which it has been subjected since the beginning 
of Protestantism, Dr. Barry deals in his second section with the Canon 
of the New Testament. He takes up first the Synoptic Gospels, 
shows: rapidly how these were known and accepted at a very early 
date, and admits that they ‘all three originated before the year 90 
A. D.” (p. 153). He has no theory of his own to account for the 
wonderful resemblances and the dissimilarities which exist between the 
three Gospels, and simply sets forth “the conclusions at which eminent 
writers, Catholic among them, have arrived. Allowing for points on 
which unanimity is not to be expected, it is a wide-spread opinion: 
(1) that our Synoptics in their present jorm were composed between 
65 and 85 A. D.; (2) that Mark is the quasi-original text on which 
Mt. and Lk. proceeded to work out their own narrations; (3) that 
Mt. preceded Lk. by some years; (4) that the writer of the third Gospel, 
who has many affinities with the first, nevertheless did not borrow 
them from our Matthew as we have it; (5) that all this implies the 
existence of a more primitive Gospel in writing, which was a collection 
of Our Lords ‘oracles’ (Logia) composed in Arameean by the Apostle 
St. Matthew, known at least by hearsay to Papias, and adapted to 
Judaizing Christians in our actual First Gospel, to Roman Christians 
in our Second, to Hellenists of the type anticipated by St. Stephen 
and realized by St. Paul, in-our Third” (p. 157). 
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Father Barry’s treatment of the Johannine writings is even shorter 
than that of the Synoptic Gospels. And within the compass of a 
few pages he imparts to his reader a great deal of information. He 
maintains the traditional authorship of our fourth Gospel, of the 
Apocalypse, and of the three Epistles ascribed to St John, and gives 
valuable answers to the difficulties that are often urged against it. 
To account for the great literary differences which exist between 
the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse he assumes that “St. John gave 
the substance [of the former] which his Hellenistic secretary put into 
shape”’ (p. 169). And to explain the striking contrast between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, he thinks that he wished to sup- 
plement them, and that having “an aim in a very high degree dog- 
matic, he wrapped up doctrine in history, using his facts with freedom. 
Hence a certain method of transposition, by which he turns the Synop- 
tic parables into similitudes, exhibits a word as an action, and supposing 
his readers be familiar with institutions ike Baptism and the Eucharist, 
gives to them a spiritual meaning in the discourses of Christ. Such 
a procedure does not imply that speeches and incidents were all in- 
vented for a purpose.”’ (p. 169). 

The remaining books of the New Testament are likewise dealt 
with very briefly. Naturally enough he admits the Lucan authorship 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and the period after 70 A. D. as the date of 
their composition. On page 178 he gives the fixed and disputed points 
concerning the authorship of the Epistles ascribed to St Paul. In 
regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews he rightly says that the Pauline 
authorship was “denied by the Roman Church from a period long 
antecedent to Jerome’s mention of this fact” (p. 178). In his brief 
review of St. Paul’s epistles, however, he states that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is Pauline in ideas and substance, and inclines to regard 
Apollo as its writer (p. 194 sq.) He refers the Epistle of St. James 
to about 60 A. D. (p. 196) and declines to discuss the questions con- 
nected with the authorship and date of the second Epistle of St. Peter 
(p. 197). Finally, he tells us that “no view of the date, compilation, 
or literal meaning [of the Apocalypse] has ever been sanctioned by 
authority’ (p. 198). 

Dr. Barry devotes his third Section (66 pages) to the Authority 
and Interpretation of Holy Writ. In his study on the Divine element 
in Inspiration, the following careful statements deserve to be quoted: 
“To be inspired for writing is to have one’s knowledge so governed 
and one’s powers so moved that the result shall be a document free 
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from approved error, conveying that information (and neither 
more nor less) which the Holy Ghost wills to have put on record. 
He therefore gives light, guidance and control.” Hence “the Bible 
is far beyond other writings, however grave or lofty in its total effect’’ 
(p. 208). ‘Not a single Father dreamt of calling in question the fact 
that Holy Scripture is inspired. But discussions arose concerning 
‘the manner and extent of the divine afflatus, which after 1,600 years, 
if we reckon from Origen, are not yet decided”’ (p. 210). With regard 
to the human element in Inspiration he informs us that “between 
the Spirit and the page a living mind intervenes, with its furnishing 
of ideas, its development, its freedom under guidance, its moral quali- 
ties or defects, its aptitude for literary expression or difficulty in 
finding words and phrases, its relation to times gone by, its appre- 
hension of present and future;”’ and that “the inspired men-are children 
of their age, limited by its horizon, and project the unknown by shad- 
ows of that which they have seen. They do not guess that there 
will be a modern Europe. . . . St. Paul contemplates the Roman 
Empire as filling all the years until Antichrist shall be revealed”’ 
(p. 219). He rightly maintains that Inspiration is not mechanical; 
thinks that the inspiration of the sense, not of the words, was “a good 
working hypothesis, until the deeper questions of criticism were 
started’? (p. 223); and favors what he calls “Plenary” inspiration 
whereby “all the elements [thoughts and words] of the Bible are 
subject to inspiration, but all are likewise human. It is a ‘great 
Sacrament,’ where the inward grace penetrates and enfolds the out- 
ward sign’’ (p. 225). He fully recognizes, however, freedom for 
opinions and schools within the limits of that orthodox position which 
does not allow to give up inerrancy, while it is compatible with the 
theory of relative truth (pp. 226-230). 

Lastly, in his treatment of Biblical Interpretation, the learned 
author is for a “method of interpretation critical and historical, never 
losing sight of the Divine Idea that little by little dawned upon the 
sense of Israel, but never superseding the more ancient methods, by 
incorporating what was good in them severally” (p. 238). He next 
applies that method principally to the opening chapters of Genesis; 
discusses the recent Roman decrees concerning Sources and Implicit 
Quotation; and concludes with a suggestive chapter entitled “Christ 
in the Bible.’’ 

The foregoing review of Dr Barry’s Tradition oj the Scripture will 
perhaps appear longer than required by the size of the volume. But 
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‘since the book is the first of a “Series for Catholic Priests and Students,” 
since it deals with nearly every important topic concerning our sacred 
records, and since it is so thoroughly in harmony with the recent letter 
-of Pope Pius X (Jan. 11, 1906), in favor of a progressive and orthodox 
‘Catholic exegesis, it certainly deserved a notice and analysis of more 
than ordinary length. The work is irenic throughout in the best 
‘sense of the word, and should be read by every Catholic priest and 
student at all acquainted with the English language. 


Francis E. GiGcor. 


‘The Ten Nequdoth of the Torah or the Meaning and Purpose of the 
Extraordinary Points of the Pentateuch (Massoretic Text): A 
Contribution to the History of Textual Criticism Among the 
Ancient Jews (ix. 136)—by Romain Buttn, 8. M., 8. T. L. 
Baltimore J. H. Furst Company. 1906. 


Critical work bearing directly on the Rabbinical Massorah or 
‘Tradition has hitherto received little attention on the part of Catholic 
‘scholars. Indeed, it may be said that it is a department of biblical 
‘selence which has been more or less neglected by critics and Semitic 
‘scholars generally, or at least, that it has not held in their esteem 
the place that its intrinsic importance would seem to warrant. The 
uncritical nature of the great work done by the Massoretes and those 
whose mission it was to preserve the Old Testament writings, has 
perhaps been too readily and too largely assumed on the part of many 
recent critics, who in consequence have used great freedom in their 
reconstruction of the received text, changing it, if not arbitrarily, at 
‘ least for slight reasons—such for instance, as a variation found in 
the Septuagint. 

It must indeed be freely granted that at an early date many 
‘variations and errors crept into the Sacred Writings, and that notably 
in some books there is need of not a little textual emendation. It 
is likewise true that though an exaggerated and preconceived idea 
of what was looked upon as the quasi-inspired accuracy of the Mass- 
oretic text, the earlier Old Testament scholars were often led astray, 
and thus our Hebrew grammars are even now encumbered with ob- 
servations and exceptions of which the raison detre is not to be 
sought in the philological structure of the language, but in anomolies 
and mistakes that have been canonized, so to say, by the Massoretic 
‘tradition. While all this is plainly recognized, it is the opinion of 
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many competent scholars that the reaction in the other direction is 
often carried to unwarranted extremes. The well known reverential 
care with which the sacred text has been handed down to us by the 
Hebrews should make us cautious in our attempts at reconstruction, 
and especially any light that can be thrown on the methods of the early 
Jewish scholars and their work ought to be welcome to all Old Testa- 
ment students. To contribute something toward this end is the 
modest purpose of Father Butin’s book. It is a contribution to the 
history of textual criticism among the Ancient Jews, and embodies 
a critical study of the so-called ‘“ Extraordinary Points” which occur 
in only fifteen passages of the Hebrew Bible, and which are not ac- 
counted for by the traditional Massoretic punctuation. The work 
which reveals much painstaking, scholarly research, is the outcome 
of studies pursued in the Semitic Department of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. It is a credit to that institution and shows that Prof. Hyver- 
nat’s able contributions to the scientific study of the Massorah, which 
are being published in the Revue Biblique, have not failed to awaken 
scholarly interest. 

Father Butin confines his study to the ten passages of the Penta- 
teuch in which the Nequdoth or “ Extraordinary Points” occur, and 
with regard to the latter he limits his enquiry to the question of their 
meaning and purpose. As the problem under discussion is not alto- 
gether new, the author traces briefly the history of the question, 
classifying and analyzing the various opinions advanced by ancient 
and modern scholars. The matter being confessedly obscure, these 
opinions differ widely and they rest, in many instances, on little more 
than clever conjecture. The author thinks, therefore, that the whole 
field of discussion should be surveyed and examined in the light, not 
of one or two lines of argument only (which has too often been the 
case in the past) but on the basis of a more comprehensive treatment 
in which all the available evidence should be combined. The sources 
of this evidence he reduces to four heads, viz: (1) The mental pre- 
occupations at the time when the points originated. (2) Paleeography. 
(3) Textual criticism. (4) The Jewish writings. The discussion 
of the matter from these different view points is conducted with a 
great detail of erudition, all of which is very commendably controlled 
by a keen sense of discrimination or critical acumen; but it is on the 
whole of too technical a nature to be touched upon here even in out- 
line. Suffice it to indicate the conclusions arrived at, which are as 
follows: (1) The points are not due to chance. (2) They have not 
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an exegetical import. (8) They have not an underlining value cor- 
responding to our Italics; but (4) their primary import was deletive, 
1. e., they were originally intended to cancel as spurious readings 
the words or letters over which they were placed. 

The theme of the discussion is naturally not one that will appeal 
to the average reader, but Old Testament students will find Father 
Butin’s treatment of it lucid, comprehensive and interesting. They 
will find condensed therein in clear, orderly fashion, practically all 
the information at present available concerning a minor problem of 
textual criticism, which if not definitely solved, has at least been put 
into much clearer light by this scholarly publication. 


JAMES F. DRISCOLL. 


Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and Growth—by Louis Hrnry 
JORDAN (late Special Lecturer in Comparative Religion at the 
University of Chicago). with an Introduction by Principal Fair- 
bairn. New York. 1905. Scribners. pp. x1x-668. 


This is the first part of a three-volume work undertaken by Dr. 
L. H. Jordan on the study of comparative religion. The capital 
importance of this study to the theologian, apologist, historian and 
archeologist as well as to the less special student needs: hardly to be 
emphasized; and it is only to be regretted that among Catholics, if 
we accept that brilliant and versatile scholar, the late Abbé de Broglie, 
and a handful of others, few of us seem to realize that such a study 
is an indispensable preparation for a scientific course of theology and 
apologetics. The last mentioned branch of study, as formerly under- 
stood, was practically limited to a defence and vindication of the 
Christian dogma and ethics; but 1t is now very generally recognized 
that no one can expound the real: significance of that Faith until he 
has made himself acquainted with its relationships to the various 
non-Christian Faiths. The times when Hebrew and Christian re- 
ligions alike were looked upon as entirely spontaneous heavenly 
productions, absolutely free from any human admixture and having 
no connection whatever with other religious systems of the world, 
have now passed away. The Yahweh who chose Israel for His fav- 
orite people, giving them His true revelation, and the Christ who 
came to this world to unite all nations and religions into one universal 
religion of love and virtue, this God cannot be conceived as One who 
would deprive all other peoples, equally His creatures and equally 
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dear to Him, of at least some measure of participation in His fatherly” 
love and self-revelation. He has undoubtedly revealed Himself in. 
a more or less luminous way to all nations and peoples, more particu- 
larly, of course, to Israel, but, certainly also to others. And if certain 
of the Jewish and Christian theological conceptions of the Divinity, 
of its attributes, of sacrifice and worship, of morality and of religious 
customs and practices have been till recently believed to have been the: 
exclusive inheritance of Judaism, having no antecedents and no pos-. 
sible common origin with those of other nations, it must be admitted 
now that in the light of the modern investigations in the domain of 
comparative religion and mythology, this belief cannot be any longer 
substantiated. And it is precisely for this same reason that the 
comparative study of religions is not only useful but absolutely in-. 
dispensable for a clear and scientific conception of Judaism and Chris-- 
tianity; and our Catholic theologians and apologists will do well to: 
avail themselves of the labors and researches of those scholars who 
have devoted their life and energies to this work in order the better: 
to understand and to defend our divine inheritance. Such study 
will amply repay their labors, as it will prepare them for a more scien-- 
tific and more effective apologetic. 

It would be almost an injustice to pretend to give any adequate: 
idea of the comprehensiveness and other excellent qualities of Dr. 
Jordan’s work, whose 650 pages bear ample evidence of the com- 
petency of the author. He shows an almost unique acquaintance 
with the vast literature on the subject, and the broad lines on which 
such studies should be carried, while in the forty appendices, covering” 
about 100 pages, he discusses a great variety of topics, more or less: 
closely connected with the main subject of the work. 

Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, who writes a short introduction to the book,,. 
tells us that “Mr. Jordan has made many sacrifices for the work which 
he now gives to the world. He has for years sundered many friend-- 
ships, surrendered his pastoral ties, wandered and dwelt in lands- 
remote from his delightful Canadian home, that he might with a freer’ 
and more unfettered mind pursue the studies which have taken shape 
in this book. He has not only steeped himself in the literature of 
his subject, but has also visited the great Universities, English, Con-- 
tinental, or American, where he could by the help, whether of the: 
library of the living voice, acquaint himself with what had been,,. 
and was being, thought and accomplished in the field which he has: — 
cultivated with such remarkable pains. And now he here lays at: 
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our feet the fruit of these years of labor, that we may eat while we rest, 
and reap the profit of his toil.’ ; 

The object of Dr. Jordan’s work is well outlined by the author 
himself. “It embodies an attempt to give the reader a condensed 
yet comprehensive view of the origin, progress, and aim of the science 
of Comparative Religion. It presents a sketch of the advent of a 
new line of research, the difficulties which it has had to encounter, 
the problems which it has set itself to solve, and the results which 
thus far it has been able to register.’ Hence in the Prolegomena 
(pp. 3-98), we have a complete sketch of the beginnings of our science, 
of its nature, object, method, aim and scope. In chapters iv and 
v, (pp. 99-160), the tardy genesis of this new science is described with 
a complete list of the names and works of its pioneers, such as John 
Spencer (1630-1693), Charles Frangois Dupuis (1742-1809), Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), Lessing (1729-1781, K. Ottfried Muller 
(1797-1840), and others. In chapter vi, we have a most interesting 
biographical and bibliographical sketch of the founders and masters 
of the science of Comparative Religion, with a due appreciation of 
their work and researches, such as: Max Muller, Robertson Smith, 
Fairbairn, Tiele, Kuenen, Chantepie de la Saussaye, Renan, Reville, 
Marillier, Goblet d’ Alviella, Rydberg, Westergaard, Clarke, Johnson, 
Warren, Toy and many others; and in chapter vil, a good survey is 
given of the various schools of the science, such as the Revelationists, 
the Evolutionists, and the Composits, with their various divisions 
and sub-divisions. In chapter vill, ix the auxiliary sciences for 
the comparative study of religions are enumerated and discussed, 
such as Anthropology, Archeology and Psychology, in its widest 
meaning, Mythology, Ethnology, Philology, Folklore and Sociology. 
And here we meet with the illustrious names of scholars like E. B. 
Taylor, Andrew Lang, T. G. Frazer and F. B. Jevons; Frd. Delitzsch, 
F. Hommel, R. Kittel, G. Maspero, A. I. Evans, F. Petrie, H. Hil- 
precht, Lenormant and others; E. Von Hartmann, F. W. H. Myers, 
I. R. Illingworth, T. Baldwin, G, A. Coe and E. D. Starbuck; F. Max 
Muller, R. Brown, W. R. Smith, C. P. Tiele, Fairbairn, J. L. K. Grimm, 
K. J. Simrock, G. W. Cox, G. L. Gomme, H. Gaidoz, D. G: Brinton, 
Spencer, H. H. Ellis, J. H. Stuckenberg, E. A. Westermarck, J. M. 
Létourneau, R. de la Grasserie and others; with a very comprehensive 
sketch of their personalities, works and researches, in their particular 
fields of study. In chapter x the “mental emancipations” of the 
science are briefly stated and emphasized. In chapter xi the great. 
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achievements of this new science are fully enumerated; while in the 
xiith and last chapter of the book an extended and very full bibliography 
of the subject is given with full particulars about hundreds of authors 
and writers who have in some way or other contributed to its ad- 
vancement, with a very interesting list of periodicals, magazines, 
museums, universities and congresses devoted to its service. 
The book is supplemented by a very full topical, literary and chrono- 
logical Index. 

In addition to its merits as a work of erudition, it is very readable, 
and the intelligent student who has once opened it will not soon lay 
it down. 


GABRIEL OUSSANI. 

A History of Egypt From the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest 
—by James Henry Breastep, (Professor of Egyptology 
and Oriental History in the University of Chicago). _ New York. 
Scribners. 1905. In 8o gr. pp. xxix, 633. 


Readers of English cannot reasonably complain of lack of good 
and reliable histories of Egypt. Leaving out of account the still 
interesting but antiquated works of Wilkinson, G. Rawlinson and 
others, we must remember that we have in English dress Maspero’s 
huge and monumental history of the Ancient East, in which, owing 
to the distinguished author’s sympathy and competency in matters 
Kgyptian, a large amount of space is given to the history of Egypt 
(Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de l’ Orient Classique, Paris, 3 Vols., 
1895-1899; translated, Vol. I, The Dawn of Civilization, 1895; Vol. 
II, The Struggle of the Nations, 1897; Vol. III, The Passing oj the 
Empires, 1900). In 1898 Prof. Flinders Petrie, the most distinguished 
living EKgyptologist of England, undertook, with the co-operation of 
Profs. Mahaffy, Milne and Stanley Lane Poole, a complete and ex- 
haustive history of Egypt from the earliest times down to the Mo- 
hammedan domination. (A History of Egypt, in 6 Vols., London- 
New York, 1898-1905; Vols. I-III, from the first Dynasty down to 
the xxxth, by Prof. Petrie himself; Vol. IV, the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
by J. P. Mahaffy; Vol. V, Under the Roman Rule, by J. G. Milne; 
Vol. VI, Arabic Egypt, by Stanley Lane Poole, with maps and illus- 
trations). Needless to say, Prof. Petrie’s part of the work is admirable 
in its fullness and accuracy, and contains an almost unlimited knowledge 
of the original sources and documents of Egyptian history and arch- 
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eology. Its defect is that it gives a rather undigested collection of 
original Egyptian documents, and so is anything but a popular book 
for ordinary students. Somewhat less technical and more popular 
is Dr. W. Budge’s History of Egypt From the End of the Neolithic Period 
to the Death oj Cleopatra, in 8 handsome volumes, 1902, with original 
Egyptian documents and texts, accurate, scholarly and readable, 
but too bulky for the general reader. Dr. Breasted’s book, con- 
sequently, comes just in time to fill a need, which was well expressed 
by W. Max Miller: “An English Meyer—i. e., a readable history—by 
the side of the English Wiedemann (Petrie) is still a desideratum.” 
(Encyclopedia Biblica, art. “ Egypt,” Col. 1,231). 

Dr. Breasted’s book contains an admirably written history of 
Egypt, from the earliest times to the Persian Conquest: succinct, — 
complete, luminous and extremely readable. He has, for justifiable 
reasons, avoided all technical discussions and cumbrous bibliographical 
references which, however serviceable they might be, are out of place 
in a popular work. A history may be thoroughly scientific and ac- 
curate, provided it is written by a competent scholar, as Dr. Breasted 
undoubtedly is, and yet be free from technicalities. An important 
feature in Dr. Breasted’s method is that he bases his statements not 
on modern authors and second-hand, or, as is often the case, fourth 
and fifth-hand references, but on the original sources themselves, 
which he has personally examined and translated into English. These 
he intends to publish in four separate volumes, the first of which 
has already appeared under the title Ancient Records of Egypt: the 
Historical Documents: Vol. I, The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties, 
(Chicago, 1906). The author tells us that in order to be accurate he 
was abliged to go behind the publications to the original monuments. 
themselves in every possible instance, a task which consumed years: 
and demanded protracted study among the great collections of Europe. 
“Tn this work a related enterprise has been of the greatest assistance. 
A mission to the museums of Europe to collect their Egyptian monu- 
ments for a Commission of the four Royal Academies of Germany 
(Berlin, Leipzig, Goettingen and Munich), in order to make these 
documents available for a great Egyptian Dictionary endowed by the 
German Emperor, enabled the author to copy from the originals. 
practically all the historical monuments of Egypt in Europe. For 
those still in Egypt, the author has been able to employ his own copies 
of many, especially at Thebes and Amarna, where he copied all the 
historical inscriptions in the tombs there, and in the museum at Gizeh 
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(now Cairo). Of monuments in Egypt not included in the author’s 
copies, squeezes were in most instances found in the enormous col- 
lection made by Lepsius and now in the Berlin museum. For others 
the author was given access to the extensive collections made for the 
Dictionary above referred to; now and then a colleague furnished 
the necessary collection; and where all other sources failed, I was 
able in all important cases to secure large-scale photographs of the 
originals. The final remainder of monuments for which the author 
was dependent upon the publications alone is very small, and in 
most cases the publication was one made on modern methods, and 
almost as good as the original itself In general, therefore, 1t may 
be fairly claimed that this account of the historical career of the Egyp- — 
tians rests upon the surviving original records themselves.” (Pre- 
face, pp. 1X-x). 

The author’s positions on Egyptian chronology are more moderate 
and conservative than is generally the case with Egyptologists. Menes 
and the beginning of the first dynasty are assigned to about 3400 
B. C. The Hyksos invasion and supremacy over Egypt is placed 
at about 1788-1580 B. C.; the nineteenth dynasty at 1350-1250 B. C.; 
and Ramses II (1292-1225) is looked upon as the probable oppressor 
of the Hebrews and also as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, as against 
the opinion of other Egyptologists who, while conceding the fact 
that Ramses II was an oppressor of the Hebrews, regard Mernephtah, 
Ramses’ successor, as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Our author has a 
clever hypothesis as to the cause of the ascendancy of the sons of Jacob, 
and especially of Joseph, in Egypt: “That it (the Hyksos dynasty) 
was a Semitic empire we cannot doubt in view of the Manethonian 
tradition and the subsequent conditions in Syria-Palestine. More- 
over the scarabs of a Pharaoh who evidently belonged to the Hyksos 
time, give his name as Jacob-her or possibly Jacob-El, and it is not 
impossible that some chief of the Jacob tribes of Israel for a time 
gained the leadership in this obscure age. Such an incident would 
account surprisingly well for the entrance of these tribes into Egypt, 
which on any hypothesis must have taken place at about this age; 
and in that case the Hebrews in Egypt will have been but a part of 
the Beduin allies of the Kadesh or Hyksos empire, whose presence 
there brought into the tradition the partially true belief that the 
Hyksos were shepherds, and led Manetho to his untenable etymology 
of the second part of the word. Likewise the naive assumption of 
Josephus, who identifies the Hyksos with the Hebrews, may thus con- 
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tain a kernel of truth, however accidental”’ (p. 220). As to the Exodus 
the author rightly remarks that “there is probably little question of 
the correctness of the Hebrew tradition in attributing the oppression 
of some tribe of their ancestors to the builder of Pithom and Ramses; 
that a tribe of their forefathers should have fled the country to escape 
such labor is quite in accord with what we know of the time’ (p. 
446-7) As to the nationality of the Hyksos the author holds, as 
against Meyer and others, that “Manetho’s tradition that they were 
Arabians and Phoenicians may well be correct”’ (p. 219). 


The work is beautifully adorned with 186 illustrations and 13: 
maps; neatly printed, elegantly bound and supplied with a very 
comprehensive index. The competency of the author, the scientific 
character of the work as well as its readable features and the valuable 
information it contains all combine to make it one of the best modern. 
histories of ancient Egypt. 


The Theory of Psychical Dispositions—by CHARLES A, Dusray, 8. M. 
New York.. The Macmillan Co. 1905. pp. 170. 


We are informed in the sub-title of this work that it 1s “a dis- 
sertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree Doctor of Philosophy’ It therefore forms one of the small 
but remarkably efficient group of books on various topics which the 
University has engendered during the short period of its existence. 
Those who reckon the effectiveness of an educational institution 
not by the process of counting heads, but by the quality of the results 
gotten from them, will be convinced by works such as this that the 
University is amply fulfilling the hopes of its supporters. 


The first merit which strikes one in the present work is that it 
possesses what the French call “actualité.” Here is no threshing 
of old straw. Dr Dubray has selected a topic which hes at the very 
heart of the problem of Mental Philosophy as it is presented to-day. 
Readers of Dr. W. G. Ward’s Philosophy of Theism are familiar with 
the vigorous and cogent arguments with which that fine old warrior 
in Israel forced John Stuart Mill into the admission of the necessity 
of “postulating memory” in his system. More recent adherents of 
“Psychology without a soul” have elaborated a theory of “psychical 
dispositions”’ or ‘traces’? to account for the persistence and repro- 
duction of mental states. It is this theory which Dr. Dubray has: 
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elected for discussion, rightly considering that it is a crucial point in the 
philosophy of mind offered to us as the conclusion of the new 
psychology. ; 

As for the method of treatment which he employs, it is a criticism 
of the modern theories from the standpoint of logical consistency. 
The question asked is: Can room be found for “dispositions” or 
“‘traces’’ in any system which denies the existence of a soul-substance? 
‘The conclusions reached are thus expressed by the author: “If one 
may and must admit psychical dispositions, it is not logical to do so 
in a system where the mind is supposed to consist merely of a series 
of conscious states, whatever be the particular mode according to 
which that series is explained. The scholastic system, on the con- 
trary, with its concept of a substantial soul endowed with various 
faculties, may and does consistently postulate psychical dispositions.” 
‘Of these two points, the latter is briefly treated, the former occupying 
the main attention of the writer. 


The author has followed a careful plan which may be roughly 
expressed as (1) historical, (2) psychological, (3) logical. In the 
historical part he gives brief but lucid expositions of the various 
theories proposed by psychologists to account for habit and memory, 
with special consideration of the more modern schools which advo- 
cate some theory of “dispositions.’’ Some idea of the thoroughness 
of this inquiry may be had from a random selection of names of au- 
thors considered: Lotze, Bowne, Wundt, Stout, James, Bergson, 
Ribot, Maudsley, Soller. The psychological portion is an investi- 
gation of the evidence in favor of psychical dispositions. Finally, 
the author applies the test of consistency to the two opposing views 
in chapters on ‘“Psychical Dispositions in the Mind Series 
Theory’ and ‘“Psychical Dispositions in the Mind Substance 
Theory.” 


The work is a clear and cogent bit of reasoning, all the more so 
from the calm and impartial temper of the author. His criticisms 
are of a sort that demand and receive a hearing. In fact we have 
good evidence that this work receives an appreciation of a sort seldom 
accorded to presentations of scholasticism in the fact that it is pub- 
lished in the series of Monograph Supplements of the Psychological 
Review. 


Francis P. DuFFy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 823: 


The Writings of Saint Francis of Assissi—Newly translated into English 
with an Introduction and Notes—by FatTHrer Pascuat Rop- 
INSON, of the Order of Friars Minors. Philadelphia. The Dolphin: 
Press 1906 pp. xxxti and 204 


This is the age of the Saint of Assisi. This monk of the thirteenth 
eentury has a strong hold on the affections of Christians of all de- 
nominations to-day because his life and actions were a striking mani- 
festation and re-embodiment of all the Gospel virtues. As a result 
of this Sa nt and Hero worship, we have been inundated with a deluge 
of Assisian literature, good, bad and ind-fferent. Biographies have 
been published which, like Paul Sabatier’s Vie de S. Francois, have 
attached what some regard as almost undue weight to the writings of 
St. Francis as a source of our knowledge of him. Others display a 
tendency to belittle their importance. Then we have been presented 
with the Writings of St. Francis: a few have aimed at being critical: 
others endeavoring to foster devotion have given us anything and 
everything that was ever attributed to the pen of the founder of the 
Friars Minors, and thus it comes to pass that side by side with the 
undisputed writings of St. Francis, we find doubtful, even spurious, 
extracts from different sources attributed to the Seraphic Father. 
The remarkable upgrowth of interest in the sources of early Franciscan 
history that has characterized the literature of the past decade ac- 
centuated the need of a more critical edition of St. Francis’ writings. 
The matter was taken in hand by the Friars Minors at Quaracchi— 
already famous in the history of the Order—and in 1904 they issued 
the first critical edition of the Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci As- 
sisiensis. Many a familiar page was found wanting in the new edition: 
a number of doubtful and apocryphal pieces were purged from the 
text: letters and rules, conferences and prayers, colloquies and parables 
have likewise disappeared. It is very probable that many of the 
suppositious pieces thus excluded embody the doctrine and ideas 
of St. Francis: to a greater or lesser extent some of them may even 
be his in substance but as there was no good reason to believe they 
were his own composition, they were not embodied in his writings. 
The text of the authentic writings was also perfected by emendations 
and collations, notes and comments. 


Without ignoring the two critical works dealing with the Opuscula 
which came from Bonn and Munich, and which in substance agreed 
almost completely with the Quaracchi edition, the present book 
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aims at being a literal translation of the Latin text of the authentic 
writings of St. Francis as it stands in the Quaracchi edition. The 
text is divided into three parts: (1) Salutations, Admonitions, Rules 
and the like; (2) Six Letters; (8) Paraphrases, Prayers, Praises, ete. 
‘There are a few modifications in the translation As the English 
version is not restricted to the Latin works of St. Francis the Canticle 
of the Sun is added. The translator has deviated from the original 
order and has improved the work by distributing the critical notes 
throughout the book instead of relegating them to the end; and only 
those variants in the Latin text which change the sense have been 
kept. But the present volume represents something more than a 
mere translation with these modifications. Father Robinson, on his 
own part, has added a very interesting and instructive Introduction 
which treats in a critical manner of the doctrinal and literary charac- 
teristics of the writings and includes a short history of them from 
the early manuscript collections to our modern editions and transla- 
tions. A short appendix is also subjoined which notes some lost, 
doubtful and spurious writings of the Seraphic Father. And we 
are indebted to the translator for an excellent Bibliography and a 
splendid Index. 

The book is embellished by a Photogravure Frontispiece of della 
Robbia s famous statue of the Saint and facsmililes of the autograph 
letter written by St. Francis to Brother Leo and of an Assisi manu- 
script. The material make-up of the book is a credit to the Dolphin 
Press. We recommend this volume to all lovers of St. Francis. Mat- 
thew Arnold may or may not succeed in holding up the Man of Assisi 
as a literary type; it looks as if the author of Essays on Criticism is 
doomed to failure for our Saint’s education left his literary culture 
quite incomplete. Yet his writings reflect his personality and _ his 
spirit and strikingly manifest the intimate union of the human and 
‘supernatural that was in his heart. In the words of Father Robinson, 
““Flis constant contemplation of the ‘things that are above’ and the 
perfect purity of his life whetted alike his understanding of super- 
natural truth and the human heart, and so it comes to pass that his 
simple words, written down in the far-off thirteenth century, and 
with a fashion of speech different from ours, yet works wonders to 
this day, while the tomes of many a learned doctor ‘leave all things 
as they were before.’’’ | 


WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Pierre Batirron was born in 1861. He made his ecclesiastical studies at 
‘Saint Sulpice avd gained the degree of Docteur es Lettres at the University of Paris. 
During the years 1886-1889 he pursued further studies in Rome under J. B. de Rossi, 
forming one of the brilliant group of scholars among whom are numbered Mer. Kirsch, 
Mgr. Wilpert and Mer. Ehrhard. On his return to France in 1890 he was appointed 
to the College of St. Barbe in Paris. In 1898 Cardinal Mathieu, then Archbishop of 
Toulouse, called him to the post of rector of the Catholic Institute of that city. In 
“that position he gave a vigorous stimulus to ecclesiastical studies; and under his 
direction the Institute began to take its present position as a leader of theological 
thought in the Church of France. Monsignor Batiffol has published numerous studies 
‘in Early Christian Literature; two volumes of Etudes d’histovre et de théologie posi- 
tive (1903-1905) which have already run through several editions; T'ractatus Origenis 
de libris scripturarum (1900), which has given rise to a number of works on the same 
‘topic; and Guite recently a volume on L’enseignement de Jésus (1905), which was 
reviewed in our last issue. Mer. Batiffol is director of the Bulletin de littérature 
-ecclésiastique which he founded at Toulouse. 


We are glad to be able to present to our readers in this issue an appreciation 
-of the apologetical work of Father Tyrrell by M. Henri Bremonp. At a time when 
Father Tyrrell’s methods of Apologetics are attracting the attention of 
‘the general public, the subject itself will undoubtedly possess great interest; 
Father Brémond has been long’ recognized in France as the leading 
exponent and propagator of the views of the greatest of English defenders 
of Catholicity, Cardinal Newman; and readers will not fail to perceive in his present 
article the combination of breadth and sympathy with loyalty to Catholic truth 
which is so marked a characteristic of Newman and of those who partake of his spirit. 
In connection with the present article .t may not be amiss to point out, as has been 
already indicated by a writer in Demain, that students of Father Tyrrell’s views who 
form their opinions from Ler Orandi should not neglect the light thrown on that 
work by his article in the third number of this Rrvirw, entitled ‘‘The Dogmatic 
Reading of History.” It will be a matter of rejoicing, to all who are interested in 
the welfare of the Church Catholic rather than in the clash of parties, to know that 
Father Brémond finds in the latest work of our most distinguished English apologist, 
-certain evidences that he is firm in the faith once delivered to the saints. 


RomAINn Butin was born in 1871, at Saint-Romain d’Urfé, department of Loire, 
France. After a preparatory training in the schools of his native town, he pursued 
‘the study of the classics at the Ecole Clréicale’ of Les Salles, and at the ‘Petit Sem- 
inaire’ of Saint Jodard, in the same department. In 1890, he came to America 
and spent two years in the study of philosophy at the scholasticate of the Marist 
Fathers, in Maryland. He then entered the Society of Mary, and after two years 
-of active work at Jefferson College, Louisiana, came to the Marist College, near the 
‘Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., for his theological training. 
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In 1898, he matriculated at the Catholic University, where he followed the courses 
of Moral Theology under the late Prof. Th. Bouquillon, of Sacred Scripture under 
Prof. C. P. Grannan, and of Hebrew under Prof. H. Hyvernat. In 1900, he re¢eived 
the Degree of Licentiate of Theology, and was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Sacred Scripture at the Marist College. In the Fall of the same year he registered 
in the Department of Semitic and Egyptian Languages and Literatures. Since 
then, while continuing the study of Sacred Scripture under Prof C. P. Grannan, 
he has devoted most of his time to the Hebrew and Aramaic Languages and to post- 
Biblical Jewish Literature under Prof. H. Hyvernat. 
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